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INTRODUCTION. 


INE upon line, precept upon precept,’’ is the way to in- 
struct. The effect of bee-medicine is much of it lost for 
want of somebody to come afterward and rub it in 

through the cuticle—and therefore here comes your humble 
servant to put you in mind of what you read several weeks 
ago. It’s a peculiar job, tho, because different sorts of pa- 
tients require different kinds of rubbing. The rubbing 
that would do nicely for chilblains or callousities might 
cause the gouty patient to knock you down with his crutch. 
And, then, the medicine suitable for colic might not be just 
the thing for insomnia ; andin doctoring through the print- 
ing press we have to deal out the medicine to all, like 
anarmy ration. (All this will make you think it’s Dr. 
Peiro that’s starting in again ; but of course shrewd judges 
will perceive that ‘‘ Cogitator ”’ is only another alias for the 
editor.) 





THE PORTRAIT OF DOOLITTLE. 


The first thing that strikes us in the new year is how 
different the portrait of Doolittle looks from all his previous 
pictures. Looks asif he had just been doing something 
naughty, and was inwardly chuckling about it. Cogitator 
thinks the multiplication of bee-men’s picturesis getting 
to be a nuisance, very like the pictures of folks cured of 
something by somebody’s dollar-a-bottle stuff. But this 
does not hit Doolittle at all. It isa high honor to be the 
foremost practical bee-man of the whole world ; and we are 
more than willing to contemplate a new picture of our 
leader any time. The point suggested is this: Pictures of 
nobodies continually thrust before us obliterate from the 
mental retina the pictures of the somebodies which we 
would like to retain. 


EVERYBODY HIS OWN QUEEN-REARER. 


Doolittle’s article says, ‘‘ No person is an accomplisht 
apiarist until he is a thorough master of the queen-rearing 
part of the business.’’ May be that’s the truth; but it hits 
alot of us unpleasantly hard—the happy-go- -lucky way of 
letting our bees rear their own queens entirely comes so easy 

easy as slumber to the sluggard. Mr. D. backs his un- 
pleasant assertion by reminding us that when we happen to 
be favored with a queen of exceptionally valuable qualities 
we let a big prize go mainly to waste, just because it is too 








much bother to rear 50 young queens from her and intro- 
duce them. 

No special value in a little frame on purpose for queen- 
rearing, and many disadvantages. Worth something to be 
told that by such competentauthority. Have a good frame, 
and use it for queen-rearing same as for everything else. 


One tiptop idea that needs rubbing in is, that nuclei 
with queens always build worker-comb; and combs with 
holes in them should be given to such for them to mend up. 
Strong colonies mend holes with drone-comb too often. 
When your “ hole—y’”’ combs give out, cut out your patches 
of drone-comb, and have it replaced by comb of worker size. 
The use of a little frame for nuclei blocks this excellent 
policy. 

It also looks as if he was right in the rather extreme 
advice to use a full-sized hive for nuclei—no handy way yet 
devised to keep little hives from being robbed which is at all 
comparable to making the bees enter one side of a big hive, 
and then go across it to their compartment on the other 
side. Unless the nucleus is unreasonably weak, robbers 
will almost never overcome it if so arranged. Probably 
robbers soon come to distinguish diminutive hives from big 
ones, and assume that the former can of course be beaten if 
the attack is sharp enough, when they would let a big hive 
alone in the same circumstances; just as banditti attack a 
cabin, but- keep clear of a fort. Begiriners (and perhaps 
most of us) need a heroic dose of capsicum to wake us up to 
the magnitude of the robbing evils which a little fore- 
thought could prevent just as well as not. 

ABOUT THOSE ‘ AIKIN(G)’’ EXPERIMENTERS. 

Well, how about Mr. Aikin’s plan to get 20 apiarists to 
experiment simultaneously on problems of importance ? 
Good; only I don’t believe he half realizes the difficulty of 
arranging the details of the business. It is driving 20 horses 
inateam with a compound evener. Now and then one 
might fly back. Anda trifle of kicking is possible, even. 

Anon some will say: ‘‘Ilam doing a full share of the 
work of this, and somebody else is getting all the credit of 
it.”’ And at last the results would not agree; and the un- 
solved problems would mostly remain unsolved. When the 
symposium method of question-box answers was first in- 
Vented we were to have all unsettled things settled right 
away. How many were really settled? The problems 
mostly stay with us to the present day; and yet the plan 
was worth its page-room. The present plan is likely to be 
worth trying; but we must not expect too much of it. 

Perhaps the best of the problems he suggests for such 
investigation is: Whena colony stores 20 pounds of comb 
honey surplus, how much extracted surplus wou/d they have 
stored? His present thought is, about 25. (I cheerfully 
second that figure.) Thinks he never once realized 40. 

The question whether unqueening during harvest makes 
the bees less energetic in their storing, would do well for 
joint investigation also; but I doubt if much good would 
come of submitting the honey-wax ratio. Nineteen would 
find in accordance with previous prejudices ; and the twen- 
tieth would find nothing beyond what has been found 
before. 

Aikin says 25 pounds of surplus comb honey means 3 
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pounds of wax secreted. Seems to me he has got that more 
than twice as large as it should be. Cogitator himself 
thinks the current ratios should be hauled down a long way, 
and that a few hot shot thrown into them are seldom amiss; 
but let us beware of reckless overstatements. The conclu- 
sion that 25 pounds of comb honey shou/d equal 90 pounds 
of extracted falls through if 20 pounds of comb honey con- 
tains only one pound of wax. 


ON THE HIVE QUESTION, TAKE TO A TREE. 


C. P. Dadant seems to think the 10-frame Langstroth 
hive a small hive. Most bee-folks began with that too- 
small hive; and, suspecting it sized wrongly, they jumpt 
from the frying pan into the fire by dropping toa still 
smaller one. If they had started in with the 10-frame 
Langstroth side by side with a really big hive, they would 
have changed up to the big one. Well, Cogitator is not 
prepared to dispute that, and still less prepared to assent to 
it; so to climb a friendly tree seems about the proper thing 
to do. 


, 


PLAYING WITH THE FOUL, BROOD “ FIRE.’ 

It is sad when wise and good men advise little children 
to play with fire. Same when so good aman as McEvoy 
(page 6) encourages experienced bee-folks to put healthy 
colonies in foul-broody hives without disinfection. As often 
as he does it, some of us must protest vigorously. Just as 
good men as he encourage the children to play with the op- 
posite kind of fire—teach that the danger is a// in the hive 
and debris, and in the bodies of the bee, and that it’s non- 
sense to fear contagion from the honey. (Scientific experi- 
ments cited to prove it.) Between the two we should have 
no protection at all against our great destroyer. 


VIRILITY OF DRONES FROM DRONE-LAYING QUEENS OR LAY- 
ING WORKERS. 

That Australian example on page 10 seems to prove 
that drones from a drone-laying queen are O. K., i/; if only 
there were not uxknown Italians living in freedom some- 
where near. Cogitator also thinks that laying-worker 
drones are sometimes virile; but the evidence he has to 
offer would fall quite a bit short of complete proof. 


ORIGIN OF HONEY-DEW ‘‘ UP HIGHER.’’ 


Prof. Cook’s leading idea, on page 17, may profitably 
be rubbed in a great deal (even if the patients do get mad 
and strike). It is the nature of the aphis to se/ec¢ the juiciest 
and most rapidly growing shoots and gather on these in 
immense numbers. These shoots ona tall tree are at the 
top, the whole tree from top to bottom being smeared with 
sweet from thence. The sophomore bee-naturalist climbs 
up into the tree half way, looks all around sharply, then 
comes down and reports that there are no sap-sucking in- 
sects on the tree, when the simple fact is that he did not 
climb high enough to see one. Notice the most common 
example—the grape aphis—and you’ll see how it is at once 

myriads on a few tender tips, few or none anywhere else. 
And these words about honey-dew, from the best scientific 
authority on this continent, deserve to be hung up in our 
minds, set in capitals, and perhaps sometimes displayed be- 
fore the people: 7 
“IT IS A SECRETION AND NOT AN EXCRETION.” 

That is to say, when it’s good it’s good, and when it’s 
bad it’s bad. The way in which it is sprayed around ex- 
poses it to admixture with various kinds of dirt; and fungi 
are sadly free to grow in and on it; but it is not mecessarily 
vile, any more than milk is. (But the kind we had here last 
summer was “unnecessarily vile). 


HONEY FROM ITALIANS VS. THAT OF THE BILACKS. 

Mr Bates, on page 19, makes some headway with the 
question, *‘ Why Italian bees store better honey than the 
blacks.’’ Now if some one will tell us, Why black bees store 
better honey than the Italians—-why, then we’ll have a mit- 


ten on each hand. 
FASTENING BROOD FOUNDATION BY ‘*‘ CANDLE-LIGHT.”’ 


Mr. Thompson’s way of setting foundation is ingenious, 
and also effective; but I suspect Dr. Miller, with the ordi- 
nary saw-cut bar, and his beeswax candle (or half a dozen 


of them) would securely put in about ten to his one. 
THE UNCOMBINED THE BEST TOOLS. 
Is it best, Mr. Bearden, to try to combine the hive-lever 


with the propolis-scraper? I doubt it just a little. We 


want the best lever and the best scraper; and combination 
tools proverbially fall short of the uncombined. 








BEES FEEDING CAGED QUEENS. 
Dr. Miiler mostly rubs in his own medicine pretty we!l, 
and to have another doctor come around and tinker hardly 


sounds in accordance with the fitness of things. Ill ven- 
ture, however, to rub a little more on his answer about bees 
feeding caged queens. I see no reason to doubt his conclu- 
sions; and itis of prime importance to remember thata 
normal colony will sometimes let them starve; and thata 
good, strong colony unqueened will always feed them. 
(Doolittle wants us all to be queen-breeders, you remember.) 
WRONG ABOUT FACING HIVES. 

Guess Ben Honnett is wrong when he says (page 22 
that it is unimportant whether the hive faces east, west, 
north or south. 


JOINT STOCK COMPANY A SMILE-PRODUCER. 


I indulged a smile at that Colorado joint stock company, 
to be started on $160, mainly paid in truck. When it comes 
to cash expenses in securing a market, most bee-folks seem 
to think that apiculture is all the same as religion. 


WOULD LIKE TO SEE THAT FIBER HONEY-PAIL,. 


That fiber pail, on page 23, that holds cold water indefi- 
nitely, and takes eight hours of hot water to soak its joints 
loose—well, I should like to see it. Would think it promis- 
ing were it not for the one word —reliquefying. 


, 


KIND WORDS DON’T ‘* BRUISE ”’ HARD. 


It is really good to hear, as we do on page 25, that the 
subscribers are treating our editor to an avalanche of kind 
words beyond all precedent. Send ’emon. Avalanches of 
that sort don’t bruise a fellow badly enough to require 
arnica. 

** BOILER’S’’ BAGGED BEES. 

The one thing in ‘‘ Beedom Boiled Down ”’ which I will 
touch this time is the plan of transporting bees in a bag 
separate from hive and combs. It may take a long time to 
get all the details of this just right; but I am strongly im- 
prest with the feeling that an important advance will some- 
time be made on this line. But many stubborn noddles will 
have to be trepanned first, to let in the fact that honey 
alone is not adequate food for bees. In the hive they chew 
cocoons, and lick out the dried larval food and excreta hid- 
den between ; but if bagged long, some corresponding food 
must be given. Cogitator has tried bagging bees, and dis- 
covered that after awhile they tear the dead bodies of their 
comrades apart, and suck the interior. 


THE EDITOR ‘‘OFF HIS (HONEY)-BASE.”’ 


Probably our editor was a little off his base in intimat- 
ing that a third of a section of honey, eaten as food, 
with only such other viands as fitted in nicely, was an un- 
reasonable meal. But first be sure that your stomach fully 
tolerates honey. Some stomachs do not. And if the honey 
should be aught else than best quality (color not being 
quality in this case) go slow on it. 


SALICYLIC ACID TO ‘* SWEETEN ”’ SOUR HONEY. 

A. W. Hart, page 29, wants salicylic acid to put in his 
sour honey. Tut, tut! Unhealthy stuff. Feed it to the 
pigs (not the acid, but the honey), and ripen up your honey 


before you extract it next time. COGITATOR. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAABAAAMBAAAA AS 





York’s Honey Almanac is a neat little 32-page pamph- 
let especially gotten up’ with a view to create a demand for 
honey among should-be consumers. Aside from the Alma- 
nac pages, the forepart of the pamphlet was written by Dr. 
C. C. Miller, and is devoted to general information concern- 
ing honey. The latter part consists of recipes for use in 
cooking and as a medicine. It will be found to be a very 
effective helper in working up a home market for honey. 
We furnish them, postpaid, at these prices: A sample for 
a stamp; 25 copies for 40 cents; 50 for 60 cents; 100 for 
$1.00 ; 250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00. For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, when 
ordering 100 or more copies at these prices. 


——————————s-+> 2 o—_—__—_ 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by the Dadants, 
is a standard, reliable and thoroughly complete work on 
bee-culture. It contains 520 pages, and is bound elegantly. 
“very reader of the American Bee Journal should have a 
copy of this book, as it answers hundreds of questions that 
arise about bees. We mail it for $1.25, or club it with the 
Bee Journal for a year—both for only $2.00. 
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Successful Bee-Keeping—Some of the Requisites 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


O be succcessful, the bee-keeper must have a simple 

T movable-frame hive of some kind, and for comb honey 

the brood-chamber should not contain more than from 
1.800 to 2,000 cubic inches, inside the frames. 

All know that bees gather honey instead of producing 
it, and that the eggs laid by the queen produce bees, conse- 
quently the more eggs the queen lays the more bees in the 
hive, and the more bees we have the more honey they 
gather. In fact, the queen is the producer of the honey. 
Therefore, if we wish good returns from our bees, we must 
see to it that we have good prolific queens, and that they 
fillthe combs with brood before the honey season com- 
mences, so that when the honey harvest comes the bees will 
be obliged to place the honey in the section-boxes, as there 
will be nowhere else for them to store it. 

But how shall we secure combs full of brood and plenty 
of bees to carry on the labors of the hive by the time our 
honey harvest begins? As soon as spring opens, our bees 
should be examined by lifting the frames of each hive, and 
if the colonies are weak, the bees are shut to one side of the 
hive by means of a division-board, soas to keep up the 
necessary heat for brood-rearing, on as few combs as they 
can cover. As soon as the queen has filled these with eggs, 
they are spread apart so as to insert an empty cemb be- 
tween those occupied with brood, and ina few days the 
queen will fill this also, and so we keep on until every avail- 
able cell is occupied with brood. 

Thus it will be seen that instead of the queen laying 
her eggs on the outside of the cluster, where it is compara- 
tively cool and not so well suited for the youngest brood, 
she lays them in the center of the brood-nest, where it is 
the warmest of any place in the hive. 

After the hive is filled with brood and bees, it does not 
make so much difference, as the weather is warm by this 
time, and bees are plenty, so that the queen can deposit her 
eggs anywhere in the hive to advantage. As soon as the 
strongest colonies are full, take a frame of brood just gnaw- 
ing out, and place it in the weaker ones, giving the stronger 
one an empty comb for the queen to fill again, and so keep 
on till all are full. 

When this is accomplisht put on the section-boxes, and 
as was said before, if any honey is gathered it must be put 
in the boxes. Each section should have a small piece of 
comb attacht to the top of it for a ‘‘starter,’’ or be filled 
partly or fully with comb foundation of the thinnest make, 
to entice the bees to work more readily in them ; while the 
center tier of sections should, if possible, be full of comb 
left over from the season previous. As soon as the first few 
sections are completed, they should be taken off before be- 
ing colored by the bees traveling over them, and empty sec- 
tions put in their places, thereby causing the bees to work 
with renewed vigor to fill the empty space left where the 
full sections were taken out ; and thus keep taking full sec- 
tions and putting in empty ones to take their places, as long 
as the honey season lasts. 

But there is another thing which plays an important 
part in this matter, and that is a thorough knowledge of 
the location we are in. In nearly all localities where bees 
can be kept there are certain plants or trees which give a 
yield of nectar at a certain time of year, while aside from 
this there is little more honey obtained by the bees than is 
needed to supply their Gaily wants. Hence, it will be ap- 
parent to all that if such a flow of nectar, or honey-yield, 
passes by without any surplus, none can be obtained dur- 
ing the season. From this it will be seen that in order to 
be a successful bee-keeper a person must have a knowledge 
of the locality he is in, as well as to know how to secure the 
bees to meet that locality, if they are to succeed in the pur- 
suit of bee-keeping. 

Failing in this point there is no profit in apiculture. 
Here in central New York our honey crop comes mainly 
from basswood, which blooms from July 5 to July 15, and 
lasts from eight days to three weeks, according to the 
weather. In other localities in this State, white clover gives 
the main crop, coming in bloom June 15 to Jhne 20, and 





again in others, buckwheat, yielding honey in August; but 
as nearly all havea yield of honey from basswood, let us 
speak of that as the harvest. Bearin mind, however, that 
it devolves on each bee-keeper to ascertain by careful 
watching just when and what is the source of his surplus 
honey crop, soas to work accordingly. After having de- 
termined just when we may expect our harvest of honey, 
then the thing to do is to secure the maximum amount of 
bees just in the right time for that harvest, doing it as has 
been given above. 

If a farmer has a field of grain to cut he hires the labor- 
ers when the grain is ripe, not before or afterward, yet in 
keeping bees few give any attention to this matter, so that, 
as a rule, the bees are generally produced so as to become 
consumers rather than producers, and thus we often hear 
would-be bee-keepers complaining that bee-keeping does 
not pay. 

To know how to bring the bees and the locality together, 
it should be understood that after the egg is laid by the 
queen, it takes three days for it to hatch into a larva. This 
larva is fed six days, during which time it has grown so as 
to fill the cell, when it is capt over and remains hid from 
view for 12 more days, when it emerges a perfect bee, mak- 
ing a period of 21 days from the egg to the perfect bee. 
This bee now works inside the hive for 16 days more, when 
it is ready to go outside of the hive as a field-laborer, and at 
45 days from the time it emerged from the cell it dies of old 
age, and another generation takes its place. From the 
above it will be seen that the egg must be laid at least 37 
days before the honey harvest, in order that our bee has an 
opportunity of laboring in that harvest to the best advan- 
tage. 

Now, if the harvest is basswood, commencing to bloom 
say July 10, the egg for our laborer must be laid on or be- 
fore June 3. Inthis way we can calculate on any bloom, 
so as to have our bees ready in time for any harvest. 

Allow me to say that these two factors—securing the 
bees, and a knowledge of our location—have more todo 
with successful bee-keeping than all else connected with 
the pursuit. Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Securing a Foul Brood Law in Illinois. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


WISH to call the attention of the Illinois readers of the 
| American Bee Journal to the short report of Secretary 
Jas. A. Stone, on page 765 (1898), concerning the decision 
of the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association to make an 
effort to obtain a foul brood law in this State, such as is 
now in force in Canada, and such as has lately been past in 
Wisconsin, where Mr. N. E. France is foul brood inspector. 
Whether such laws are necessary needs but little 
thought. The expense to the State of an inspector such as 
is provided for by the Wisconsin law is insignificant if the 
disease does not exist in general throughout the country. 
Foul brood, altho of rare occurrence, is one of the most 
malignant diseases that prey upon domesticated animals. 
This disease, known scientifically as ‘* bacillus alvei,”’ is a 
fungus which attacks the larve of the honey-bee, and 
causes them to die and decay in the cell with the most putrid 
and disgusting smell. It is contagious, and for this reason 
the existence of apiariesin the neighborhood of diseased 
colonies is threatened during the entire season, for it suf- 
fices for a bee to visit the inside of a hive which has been 
destroyed by this disease,to bring it home to its own colony. 
The larve dying before maturity, there is no reproduction 
of adult insects, and the colony is doomed. ‘The combs, the 
honey, the queen, the bées—nay, even the very walls of the 
hive—are contaminated by the disease and made channels 
of infection. 

There is one remedy, salicylic acid, which is successful 
where properly and thoroughly applied, but in most cases 
the safest and most rapid means of prevention of the spread 
of the disease is fire. 

Past experience shows that when the disease once takes 
root in any part of the country it is likely to remain ina 
latent state, owing to the carelessness of some bee-owners 
who pay little attention to their bees. The late Chas. F. 
Muth, of Cincinnati, for years was compelled to fight this 
disease in his own apiary, owing to the neglect of neighbor- 
ing apiaries. Just now the disease exists in very few parts 
of the country, and this is certainly the time when we can, 
with the very lowest cost, prevent its spreading, and de- 
stroy it from the face of the earth. Therefore such a law is 
timely. 
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But laws of this kind cannot be past by the isolated in- 
fluence of a few individuals. It requires comined action. 
We therefore urge all Illinois bee-keepers who have an in- 
terest in the pursuit, and who appreciate what a scourge it 
would be, should this dread disease make its appearance in 
their vicinity, to write to the representative or senator of 
their district, and ask the extension of their vote to the bill 
which is about to be introduced. 

I understand that Mr. J. QO. Smith, the genial president 
of the State assooiation, has been recommended for the 
State inspector. He is certainly well fitted for such work, 
which, I believe, will require but very little of his time at 
present. Better have such an appointment now than wait 
until the disease has made ravages among our apiaries. 

I must say that, personally, I have never seen a case of 
foul brood, but it seems to me that I would become entirely 
disgusted with the pursuit if it ever struck our bees. That 
it is difficult to eradicate, when once establisht, is clear, and 
has been proven by all who have suffered in the past. 

Friends of Illinois, do not let this subject drop out of 
your mind before you have done your share towards getting 
our law-makers to help us in this matter. 

Hancock Co., Ill. 


[See editorial columns for further reference to this sub- 


EDITOR. | 
$ 


Pickled Brood: Its Origin and Prevention—Cel- 
laring Bees. 


MILLER. 


ject. 


BY DR. C. C. 


OME time ago Miss Fannie C. Damon, of Massachusetts, 
S wrote me about her bees, which were badly diseased. I 
referred her to Dr. Wm. R. Howard, to whom she sent 
samples of the dead bees, and he decided it was a case of 
pickled brood. Some points obtained from him are of gen- 
eral interest. 

The disease is in the old pollen. If you want to keep 
clear of the disease, don’t use moldy combs or old pollen. 
A 10 percent water solution of salicylate of soda will destroy 
the spores of the mold if it comes in contact with them, but 
if any bee-bread be present, the application will be useless 
so far as the bee-bread is concerned. When fresh honey 
and pollen are coming in, the disease usually subsides. 
Freezing will not affect the fungi. 

Dr. Howard’s observation is that old bees as well 
young consume pollen at all times, more or less of it being 
consumed in winter. In all the years that he has been dis- 
secting’ bees, he has never found an adult bee without pol- 
len in the alimentary canal. Queens are also consumers of 
pollen. 

The disease appears to be epidemic some seasons; the 
seasons and resulting conditions having much to do with its 
spread. Inferior food may have much todo with it, espe- 
cially if pollen is rained on every day. If fresh pollen is 
lacking, sterilized (baked ?) rye-meal or flour may be fed. 


as 


The disease will not be conveyed to the brood unless 
fed in the pollen or water. It must be fed to it. Oldas well 
as young bees must have pollen to be furnisht their normal 
food, and the absence of it changes materially the quality 
of the food. 

Miss Damon is somewhat puzzled to reconcile matters, 
as she says she has not a comb in the apiary in which mold 
was visible to the naked eye, and while her apiary is almost 
ruined, one within a mile of her and another within two 
miles are entirely healthy, altho she thinks they must have 
gathered some of the same pollen. 

IS If BAD 


TO CELLAR BEES WITHOUT A 


MOVING ? 


FLIGHT AFTER 


Dr. MILLER: —If I understand you correctly, you teach that it is very 
important to allow bees to have a flight after hauling, before putting 
them into the cellar. On page 16, C. Davenport tells about 10 colonies 
that were hauled from an out-vyard and put into the cellar apparently 
without a flight in the middle of the winter, all but one wintering well. I 
think others have also said it was not necessary that bees should have a 
flight after they have been hauled before being put in the cellar. Which 
is right? NORTHERNER. 

Perhaps neither. A rather costly experience has made 
me hold strongly to the view that a flight is important. One 
winter part of the bees in one of my out-apiaries were 
brought home late and did not havea flight before going 
into the cellar. The loss in this lot was very heavy, while 
the other bees in the same cellar wintered well. I know of 
no reason why the mortality was greater among those cel- 
lared without a flight except that one item, asin all other 
respects conditions were the same so far asI know. SolI 








feel pretty safe in saying that in that case cellaring bees 
without a flight after moving was a bad thing. 

But Mr. Davenport says he moved bees and put them 
into the cellar without a flight, and they wintered well. 
Others have said the same thing. Evidently cellaring 
moved bees without a flight is not in all casesso bada 
thing as I have believed. The question is whether it just 
happened that my case was different, or was there some dif- 
ference in conditions to account for the different result ? I 
am inclined to take the latter view. My bees were hauled 
when it was not very cold weather, altho too cold for them 
to fly, and they were probably as much frightened and ex- 
cited by the journey as if the weather had been a good deal 
warmer. 

I think those who report good success in wintering bees 
that were cellared without a flight after being hauled, in 
each case moved their bees in very cold weather (evidently 
Mr. Davenport did), and at that time it may be that the 
bees would not become so much excited as in a warmer time. 
Possibly they may also have been moved very quietly in a 
sleigh, while mine were hauled over hard roads (not very 
rough) in a wagon. 

It is quite possible I have been wrong in thinking it did 
so much harm to put bees directly into the cellar after being 
moved in the middle of winter. But it would take consider- 
able money to hire me deliberately to put my bees into the 
cellar without a flight after being hauled in the fall. 

McHenry Co., Ill. 
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Proceedings of the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention. 
(CONTRIBUTED BY THE SECRETARY.) 
(Continued from page 70.) 





WHEN TO REQUEEN BEES. . 

OQUESTION—-What time is the best to requecn a colony ? 

H. Rauchfuss—We need to know what object is to be 
accomplisht by requeening. 

L. H. Northrup—I askt the question. I wish to change 
the character of my bees, and get a better grade. 

H. Rauchfuss—Do not requeen until you can get good 
queens cheap. Thenjf increase is not wanted, introduce 
young queens just before swarming-time. By so doing you 
accomplish two objects. I did this with 40 colonies, and not 
one swarmed. 

Mr. Martin—The most convenient time is during the 
swarming season, because the bees accept strange queens 
better then. If you have a large number to requeen, I would 
not buy, but get a choice queen and requeen during swarm- 
ing-time. 

Mr. Foster—For 15 or 20 colonies, I would requeen from 
the best colony as early in the swarming season as possible. 
For only two or three colonies I would buy queens. 

Mr. Gill—Whenever a colony is poor, I would requeen 
any time, tho I would not interrupt them in the spring. But 
I would especially do so in the swarming season, choosing 
the prime cells for that purpose. 

S. M. Carlzen—I hada queen that laid drone-eggs in 
the spring. If I had bought another queen early, I could 
have obtained three supers from that colony. By letting it 
go I got only one super. 

USUAL AMOUNT OF HONEY 


TO A COLONY. 


QvUESTION—What is the usual amount of honey toa 
colony ? ‘ 

F. Rauchfuss 
meant. 

Mr. Gill—In Wisconsin, my average for a term of 18 
years was 110 pounds of extracted honey, including two 
years of failure. On the Western Slope, my average iu 
comb honey has been 40 pounds ; one year it was 90 pounds. 
This year, the grasshoppers cleaned everything out, and 
my bees lackt 10 pounds of anything. From one apiary of 
240 colonies outside I obtained 400 cases. Perhaps the gen- 
eral average of the Western Slope is 50 pounds. What has 
it been over the State ? 


Probably the usual amount of surplus is 
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Mr. Adams~My average has been very little, ranging 
from 10 to 134 pounds—the total average being 40 or 50 
pounds. 

F. Rauchfuss—12"% pounds was the average surplus of 
Colorado last year, and it was an average season. Only 
practical bee-keepers will obtain the results mentioned by 
those who have answered the question. Many colonies kept 
by farmers and others do not yield anything, which reduces 
the general average. 

H. Rauchfuss—Last fall I was requested to take off the 
surplus from a yard of 36 colonies. I obtained a total of 
three unfinisht sections. 

F. Rauchfuss—The yield is largely due to management. 
The highest average reported last year was 118 pounds. 
Some colonies in that man’s neighborhood yielded nothing ; 
many not a quarter as much. 

Mr. Rhodes—I know the man. A number of apiaries in 
that neighborhood did not produce a pound. The average 
per colony must be very low. 


BEST WAY TO STOP ROBBING. 


QUESTION—What do you consider the best way to stop 
robbing ? 

A lengthy discussion ensued. The method of contract- 
ing the entrance, closing with a bunch of grass, and sprink- 
ling with water at intervals of one or two hours was ad- 
vised; also, that of trapping the robbers by an inverted 
shipping-case on top, and letting them go at night. These 
methods were criticised as being suited to well-dispositioned 
bees, but not generally successful. The advice was also 
given to driveout all the bees with smoke, and close the 
hive up, as a colony that is robbed is not worth much, be- 
ing weak or queenless. To this it was replied that it was 
not good policy to close upa hive that is being robbed, as 
in two or three minutes the robbers will attack neighboring 
hives, and that it was better to leave a small quantity of 
honey and let them clean it out. This was in turn criticised 
as being dangerous advice to give to the shiftless bee-keeper 
near Boulder, and not good for the small bee-keeper, as it 
educates bees to rob. The best method is to remove the 
cause. Weak or queenless colonies, or those having combs 
broken down, are the ones usually robbed by the thrifty 
colonies. A lot of extracting-supers exposed will cause 
robbing, and sometimes supers above bee-escapes. It is 
contagious, and very hard to stop after getting fairly 
started. In small cases, when the bees are not on a regular 
rampage, a change of position, or a wet blanket, will do 
good. 

EVENING SESSION. 
Miss Mary C. Porter read a paper entitled, 


Extracting Honey. 


It is not my intention to give any prescribed rules for 
honey-extracting, for every bee-keeper has his individual 
way. The underlying principle is that by centrifugal force 
the honey is thrown out of the comb. 


Extracted honey seems to me to be a more useful and 
attractive as well as more concentrated form of honey, from 
the absence of wax. For this reason it may be put to many 
uses unsuitable to comb honey. 


The machine used, called an extractor, consists of a 
cylinder in which a wire basket is hung, of sucha shape 
that the extracting-combs may be easily rested therein. 
The first extractor we used had room for buttwo frames, 
and these were lifted out and turned ; but for two seasons 
we have used a ‘‘ Cowan Improved,”’ which holds four frames, 
and these turn automatically, saving much time, tho requir- 
ing more strength to propel it. 


Perhaps the best way to tell you how we extract is to 
describe a day in the honey-field. Todo a day’s work one 
must rise early and be in the field—on a sunny day—by 9 
o'clock. The first thing for us, as our yards are ali some 
distance from home, is to load. We carry extractor, cap- 
ping-box, knives, tools of other kinds, a small oil-stove, 
smokers, and our lunches, for we have a whole day’s work 
before us, and the out-door work produces a wonderful 
appetite. 

Our force consists of four persons, two to take the 
honey from the hives and carry in, two in the shop to un- 
cap and extract. Arriving at the fieldof action the smokers 
and stove are lighted, water to heat the knives is heated 
(by the way, this water is excellent to make honey-vinegar), 
the extractor and capping-box are set up, and then we 
are ready. 

When the honey is well capt over, two experienced per- 
sons are required to uncap, and even then the extractor is 





not run to its fullest capacity. Now the capping-box: Ours 
is a water-tight box in which are suspended two deep sieves. 
These are hung within three inches of the bottom, and on a 
good day, at noon, about 30 pounds of good, clear honey are 
drawn off. The comb rests across the box lengthwise of 
the sieve, and we find ita great improvement over the can 
with a board across it, which we formerly used; the cap- 
pings drain so well, and so much honey is saved which 
would otherwise be greatly darkened by the solar extractor. 

The honey having been uncapt, the frames are care- 
fully scraped, which we find a great advantage in using the 
Cowan extractor, as otherwise the bur-combs, propolis, etc., 
make the baskets gummy, and greatly hinder the work. 
Then in storing is it not much better to put away clean, 
well-scraped combs and frames than those covered with a 
season’s wax, propolis and bur-combs ? 

The next step is extracting proper, which, if the honey 
is at the proper temperature, is very easily accomplisht. 
The person who extracts soon learns from experience about 
how much turning each set of combs requires, how to bal- 
ance the combs to prevent undue jarring of the machine, 
and subsequent loss of combs, and how fast to run the ma- 
chine to make all the honey fly out. 

When the honey comes from the extractor, it contains 
particles of wax and candied honey, which must be re- 
moved. To accomplish this we have found a wire strainer 
very useful. The wire is about 32 mesh, and the honey 
passes through very easily, leaving candied honey, wax and 
bits of comb behind. 

One thing that should be remembered by every bee- 
keeper, is that the honey-house should be kept neat and 
clean, and handy—that is, have all things in order, witha 
place for everything, and everything in its place. 

Another year may we all be successful, and succeed in 
producing a good crop of the finest honey. 

Mary C. PORTER. 


Mr. Pease—Don’t small bits of wax go through the 
strainer ? 

Miss Porter—We do not find it so. 

F. Rauchfuss— Don’t you re-strain when liquefying ? 

Miss Porter—Yes, and then we use a much finer 
strainer, an 80 mesh. 

Mr. Porter—Couldn’t the Cowan extractor be improved ? 

F. Rauchfuss—I saw a ball-bearing Cowan at the Omaha 
Exposition. A brake would be an improvement. 

Mr. Martin—The Cowan is not geared high enough. 

F. Rauchfuss—I reported to the Root Co.a year ago 
about that. I did not examine the gearing of the extractor 
at Omaha. I have had experience with low gearing with an 
extractor three feet in diameter. It would not throw out 
satisfactorily. 

Pres. Aikin—How many have had experience in extract- 
ing in November ? 

Mr. Pease—I have, and I don’t want any more of it. 

Mr. Porter—Three years ago I extracted sections in 
November by using artificial heat. 

Pres. Aikin—I have been planning to have enough ex- 
tra extracting-supers to hold the entire crop, so that I can 
store it allin a building in the comb. I would go tothe 
out-apiaries in the morning and come home with a load of 
honey. It is not hard to smoke bees out if there is a cham- 
ber beneath for them to run into. I would have a room 
equipt for heating on the second floor, closed and tight, the 
heat being generated in the basement. I have found that 
for late extracting the temperature must be high, and kept 
there 24 or 36 hours, and the last three or four hours it 
should be close to 100 degrees. I would take one case out of 
the room at a time and extract it, letting the honey run into 
atank in the room-below. The worst diffculty is with 
honey candying ; but the plan does save lots of labor in the 
busy season. I cannot make a definite report of the plan. 
It is largely yet in the experimental stage. The basement 
might be built so a team and load of honey could drive right 
in, and a few extracting-supers at a time loaded on a simple 
elevator, and pulled above. 

Mr. Porter—In using escapes, I had one clogged by one 
bee, and all the bees in that extracting-super were dead. 

Pres. Aikin—I wouldn't trust the Porter escape. I 
would have a little room at each apiary, with a wire-screen 
window-escape, where the supers would be carried in from 
the hives and allowed to remain a short time before loading 
on the wagon. ‘Two persons can take off a ton of honey in 
a few minutes. I would do no shaking of combs. Some- 
times the outside bees will find their way in through a 
screen escape. In that case I would extend it up a consid 
able distance, or use a double one. 
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Mr. Porter—I had a screen escape outside, which was 
entered and clogged up by robbers. 

Pres. Aikin——I would not use a cone, but two sheets, 
with an opening clear across the window. That plan keeps 
outside bees from going in, and inside bees from : passing 
honey out. When the opening is extended, the bees will 
not cluster. Where they cluster robbers cluster also, and 
find their way in. 


THE RIETSCHE FOUNDATION PRESS. 


I have here a machine for making foundation by means 
of melted wax. Having had an argument with the editor 
of Gleanings on whether this machine was practical or 
not, he offered to pay the transportation charges if I would 
pay the actual cost. Idid so, paying $5.50. As nearasI 
can make out, the transportation from Germany to New 
York was $5.50, the duty $3.50, and the expressage from 
New York to Denver $2.50; or a total of $17, if a bee-keeper 
there would buy one out and out. Consequently, it could 
only benefit bee-keepers in general by being manufactured 
in this country. That could be done, if they would take 
enough interest in it. In Europe, 14,000 of these presses 
are in use. 

To use, the press is set on a level table, and the vessel 
containing the melted wax within easy reach on a stove on 
the right hand. <A vessel containing the lubricant sets on 
the table behind the press. I used soap-suds. With the 
left hand the press is opened, and enough lubricant poured 
in to merely fill the press, when it is closed again. The 
lubricant is then poured back, opening the press slightly at 
the same time, so that both plates may drain thoroughly. 
The press being replaced in position, the left hand opeus it 
a little over half way, while the right hand dashes in a dip- 
per of melted wax, taking care to cover at least half of the 
surface on the side away from the operator. The press is then 
instantly closed. No particular pressure is necessary, as 
the wax at once solidifies. The forefingers then slightly 
raise the ball-and-socket attachments of the upper plate, 
while the thumbs press down on the lower one. The upper 
plate is then graspt by the wooden bar attacht to it in the 
middle, lifted off, inverted, and the sheet trimmed while 
stillon the plate. (If rightly done, the sheet remains at- 
tacht to the upper plate when this is lifted off.) The plate 
is then held over where the pile of foundation is wanted, 
and again turned over, when it either peels off itself, or 
comes off with a very little assistance. 

I made about 200 sheets last summer, and calculated the 
weight and area of 179. I figured that the foundation ran 
almost five square feet to the pound. When the work was 
progressing smoothly, I madea sheet every minute anda 
half without hurrying. ButI didnot become at all skilled 
in the use of the machine, and no doubt an expert could 
work it much faster. 

To show what other English-speaking bee-keepers think 
of it, will read some extracts from the Australian Bee- 
Bulletin. The question was askt, ‘‘Can any bee-keepers 
give their experience with the foundation wax-press ?” 
** Gippslander’”’ replies: 

‘*Yes, we get on all right with one. If your wax sticks 
wash it well with strong soda water, and use plenty of 
honey-water. It makes the foundation rather thick, that’s 
the only fault.’’ ‘* Australian Yankee’? says: ‘‘ Nota 
success in my hands.’’ John Thacker answers: “If you 
refer to the Rietsche press, we have used them for three 
seasons, and find them invaluable. Difficult to use while 
new, but better afterwards. Foundation thicker. We find 
it better for bedding the wires.’ W. L. Davey replies: 
“Yes. I wasted about a week practicing on a Rietsche 
foundation press before I got into full working order. So 
far I have attained a speed equal to 50 pounds a day, or six 
pounds an hour. Sometimes the foundation comb is a trifle 
thick, but [ prefer the press-made article, as the cells stand 
out much further and more truly than the mill-made. Geta 
sheet of each and compare them, and you’ll be convinced.” 

Samples of the foundation are here on the table. The 
heavy foundation which Prof. Gillette refers to in his ex- 
periments was made on this press. 

Mr. Elliott and Mr. F. Rauchfuss have also tested this 
press, and I will leave it to them to supply any points I 
have omitted. F. L. THompson. 


Mr. Elliott—The machine would be practical here if it 
could be obtained for $5 to $10. By means of it, when one 
has only five pounds of wax he can work it all up, and it is 
not necessary to strain it, either ; any kind of dark wax can 
be used. I found no trouble in rapid work; I turned out 
sheets at the rate of a minute and a half apiece. 








Mr. Porter—What temperature should the wax be? 

Mr. Elliott—Pretty warm—so as to make the press as 
hot as can be borne by the hand. I have had considerable 
experience with rolls. Comparing the work of both. ma- 
chines, this is the machine for the average bee-keeper. 
It takes lots of wax to work the rolls at all, and it must be 
purified, and kept at an exact temperature. 

Mr. Martin—Is there any advantage in pressing the 
plates ? 

Mr. Elliott—No. Perhaps a little. But just a quick 
movement in pouring in the wax will thin it. 

Mr. Martin—Is it not possible to have the plates come 
very close together, for surplus foundation ? 

Mr. Elliott—Not for surplus. 

Mr. Pease—Couldn’t sheets of dipt wax be used in that 
machine ? 

Mr. Thompson—It is not generally done, but I have 
read of one case. A bee-keeper in Italy employs a press 
about like this for dipt sheets, tho that press, too, is in- 
tended only for melted wax. He uses a bottle of ice-water 
for dipping, so as to get thin sheets. 

Mr. Foster—Is any special style of dipper used to pour 
in the wax ? 2 

Mr. Thompson—No, just an ordinary dipper. 

Mr. Foster—My brother, Oliver Foster, used to make 
plaster-of-paris presses for sale, using a sheet of thin foun- 
dation for a pattern. They did not last long, but they were 
cheap. He useda special dipper, so as to get the wax on 
the lower plate instantaneously. It wasa tin tube witha 
row of holes along one side. When this was held over the 
plate, and turned around, the wax would all fall down at 
once. 

Mr. Elliott—If plenty of wax is put on, it is all right. 
The excess is poured off. 

Pres. Aikin—I should think if you got the temperature 
too high, the wax would stick. Wax just above the melting 
point poured on a board can be readily removed, but hot 
wax cannot. 

Mr. Thompson—It does. The temperature must not 
exceed a certain point, which is when the machine does not 
get too hot to be comfortably handled. 

F. Rauchfuss—From some points in the State the 
freight on wax is 2% cents a pound to Denver. Supposing 
22% cents a pound is obtained, that makes the net return 20 
cents a pound, for which less than 20 cents’ worth of foun- 
dation may be bought, for the freight on the foundation is 
also 2% cents, making the expense 5 cents for every pound 
of wax. The expense of rolls, therefore, is not the only 
item to be considered. 

Pres. Aikin—In making foundation ‘by rolls, one must 
have a large amount of wax melted, in tanks. In the dip- 
ping process, there is a great deal in getting the boards and 
wax at the proper temperature. It isa trade that not one 
man out of ten will be successfulin. I use the Vandervort 
mill. I believe a low side-wall will give a thinner base 
when thinned by the bees. 

Mr. Foster—Dadants’ foundation is prest until it is 
transparent. 

Pres. Aikin—We can’t manufacture foundation prest as 
hard as theirs. 

Mr. Foster—Some have said that it is prest too hard, 
and that Oliver Foster’s home-made foundation is better. 


Pres. Aikin—-Perhaps the high pressure makes it too 
hard for the bees to manipulate. There is one point that 
has not been made prominent enough. The grain in a bar 
of iron made by rolling runs lengthwise. It is hard to break 
a bar of iron crosswise. Pound it, and it will break into 
strings. The same principles are embodied in foundation. 
I once put two pieces of foundation edge to edge, with the 
side-walls of one at right angles to the side-walls of the 
other, welded them together, and then by means of two 
clamps pulled the resulting piece in two. The piece which 
ran the direction that rolling would make weaker, when 
the pull was applied where it was, broke first. And yet the 
Dadants put out sheets which will not hang the long way of 
the grain. The Roots, tov, say the side-walls should hang 
perpendicularly. So this is something even the Roots and 
Dadants haven’t got hold of. Both the side-walls and the 
grain should hang vertically. 

Mr. Porter—I have noticed a curve in the Weed founda- 
tion. When two pieces are put in one section, one curves 
away from the other. 

F. Rauchfuss—The Weed foundation has more inclina- 
tion to crack lengthwise than that made by the old process. 
It is more brittle, there is no doubt of it, tho the contrary is 
claimed. For surplus foundation, I could not see an advan- 
tage in the Weed foundation over the old process founda- 
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tion. I have not seen the equal of the Van Deusen flat-bot- 
tom foundation yet for surplus foundation. 

Pres. Aikin—I have had no trouble with foundation 
melting down, except when it is extremely hot. 

Mr. Pease—Do you use full sheets or starters ? 

Pres. Aikin—Both. I start with full sheets and finish 
with starters. Quite a few agree with me that drone-comb 
looks just as well as worker-comb. 

(Continued uext week.) 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Il. 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








Using Fence-Separators with Scallopt Sections. 


Can I use fence-separators with 7-to-the-foot scallopt 
sections in Simplicity-Langstroth supers? I want to use 
no-bee-way sections and fence-separators next season, but I 
have a stock of 7-to-the-foot scallopt sections on hand which 
I want to use first. If the fence is too thick or too thin the 
sections would not stand as they should on the section- 
holder bottoms. MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—If you get fences proper to use with plain 
(no-bee-way) sections, you can use them with your scallopt 
sections this year, only it will make the comb in your sec- 
tions thicker and heavier than with plain separators, at 
least a quarter of an inch thicker. 


—_———___~ « »—_ - 


Styles of Hives Most in Use. 


1. Which are the principal styles of bee-hives most in 
use in the United States and Canada ? and what are the di- 
mensions of the respective frames ? 

2. Has the improved, double-wall American bee-hive 
any merits ? KANSAS. 


ANSWERS.—1. Probably no frame is so generally used 
as the one 17% inches in length and 9% in depth, outside 
measure. Of,the styles of hive in which the frame is used, 
none is perhaps more popular than the dovetailed. 

2. It would be hard to find a hive without merit in any 
direction, but I have no acquaintance with the particular 
hive you mention. 
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The Miller Feeder—Mammoth Red Clover—Preserving 
Extracting-Combs from the Moth. 


1. Please describe as nearly as you can how the Miller 
bee-feeder is made. 

2. Is the mammoth red clover a good honey-plant ? and 
will it blossom late in the fall ? 

3. How is the best way to preserve extracting-combs 
from bee-moths when not in use ? MINNESOTA. 


ANSWERS.—1. You can make one of any dimensions, 
only so you get the principle right. I think if I had a new 
lot to make, I should make them in this way : 

Make a box water-tight the same width as the hive, 
about 1% inches shorter, and about 5 inches deep. The 
depth, however, is not important. Cut down one end at the 
top, or rather make it in the first place so that it shall not 
come up as high as the other three sides by about % of an 
inch. Now at this same end nail on the end at each corner 
a block 5 inches long (if that’s the depth of your feeder,) % 
wide and % thick. Then nail on this another outside end. 
If your feeder is for an 8-frame hive, this end will probably 
be 13%x5. Now you have two walls at that end of your 
hive, and at the same end you need a third, inside, and %- 
inch distant from the adjacent wall. Make that wall to 
come to the top, but it must not be so tight at the bottom 
that water will not leak through. Perhaps you’d better let it 
come within 1-16 of an inch of the bottom. Less would do, 
only there’s a possibility it might swell enough to be water- 
tight. Make it, however, water-tight at the sides. Now 
you have three apartments in your feeder; the main apart- 
ment that occupies nearly all the room, adjoining it an 





apartment %-inch wide, and an apartment outside that is 
¥, wide, only this last apartment has no bottom, and through 
this last apartment the bees can go up, and then down into 
the other small apartment into which the feed has leakt, or 
where it will leak after the feeder is filled. To confine the 
bees in their proper place, a cover of 4-inch stuff is dropt 
in to cover the two narrow apartments, stops being placed 
so it will go down just enough to be flush with the upper 
part of the feeder. 

Put your feeder on the hive with the end where the bees 
go up a little lower than the other. Put into the feeder the 
dry granulated sugar, dish out a little place in the center 
and fill the disht place half full of water and let it stand 
two or three minutes; then pour in more water, so there 
will be about as much water as sugar. If you pour in the 
water at first without any precaution, some of it may run 
right through into the other side and have so little swect in 
it that the bees will not readily take it. If you have flat 
covers, the hive-cover will be all right to cover your feeder. 
Otherwise you must make a cover that will do. 

2. Excellent for bumble-bees, and I think some claim 
that hive-bees can do more on it than on the other red clo- 
ver. It blossoms at the same time as the other. 

3. Ata time when moths are flying, the best place is in 
care of the bees, putting a hive full of combs under a colony. 
Indeed, a colony can take care of two or three hives full of 
combs. Before freezing weather comes the hives of combs 
can be taken away and piled up out-doors, covering up from 
the rain and making mouse-tight. 
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Transferring—A Perennial Question. 


I have one swarm in a box-hive. How would be the best 

way to get them into a movable 10-frame hive ? 
MISSOURI. 

ANSWER.—That’s qne of the standard questions that 
you'll find answered in any good text-book on bee-keeping. 
I cannot too strongly urge those who have no text-book to 
secure one as soon as possible, and then become thoroughly 
familiar with it. Every now and then some one gets a book 
and reads it so little or so carelessly that when the need 
comes suddenly upon him he asks a question that he would 
find fully answered in his book if he had only been more 
familiar with it. After you’ve studied all there is in the 
books you’ll still find plenty of things to ask about that will 
more than fill this department. 


Daisy Fastener and T Tins. 


1. What are the dimensions of the daisy foundation 
fastener ? 

2. How long should T tins be for a 10-frame Langstroth 
hive super ? 

3. Please explain how T tins are fastened in a super so 
they can be removed and cleaned ? New YorK. 


ANSWERS.—1. Three feet long, 54% inches wide. 

2. I don’t know certainly, but probably 14% or 15 
inches ; 12 inches is the length of T tins used for 8-frame 
hives. 

3. They are not fastened at all. They simply rest on 
bent staples that support them. When the super is turned 
upside down, its entire contents can be pusht out, sections, 
T tins and separators. 

———— 2 


Hives Without Shade—Sowing for Bees. 


1. Can bees, kept in single-walled hives, painted white, 
remain during the summer ata place without any shade- 
trees? What is your advice ? 

2. I have about an acre of ground which I would like to 
sow for bee-pasture. What seed is the most advisable ? 

ILLINOIS. 

ANSWERS.—Yes, they may do very well. I should want 
the shade more for the comfort of the bee-keeper than for 
that of the bees. It makes a difference whether there is a 
free circulation of air or not. One year I had combs melt 
down in a hive under trees where the sun never shone. 
Dense shrubbery on one side and standing corn on the other 
effectually prevented free circulation of the air. They 
would have been better off out in the glare of the sun with 
nothing to stop the breezes from reaching them. 

2. If the chief object is honey, Ishould say sweet clover, 
especially if your stock has learned to like it. 
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Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and on Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “te” af- 
fects a preceding aa 








The Afterthought is the heading of a new department 
begun in this number of the American Bee Journal, in 
charge of ‘‘Cogitator.”’ It will probably appear monthly. 
The idea is to keep up a running comment on what has 
recently appeared in these columns—to correct errors—to 
endorse or comment where deserved. Of course, everything 
that appears in the Bee Journal cannot be toucht upon by 
the ‘*‘ afterthinker,”’ 
be *‘ thought after.”’ 


but doubtless the principal things will 

"We believe the new department will 
be greatly appreciated and enjoyed by all our readers—even 
by the one who indulges so freely in the cogitations. 





To Our Foreign Subscribers.—There are a few things 
that we would like to have our foreign subscribers remem- 
ber. First, that zone of our offers or advertisements in this 
journal, or any other, apply toany one outside of the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. This is because of the extra 
postage that is required to reach all other countries outside 
of the three mentioned. The price of the Bee Journal to 
foreign countries is $1.50 a year, so when a foreigner sends 
us $1.00 he will get this journal just eight months. 

Again, we discontinue foreign subscriptions promptly 
at the expiration of the time paid for, as indicated by the 
month on the wrapper-label of each copy of the Bee Journal. 
Your subscription is paid tothe ed of the month given on 
the label. If it is ‘*‘ Dec99’’ that means that your subscrip- 
tion is paid to the end of next December. 

We hope our foreign readers will remember what we 
have said here, and thus save both themselves and us need- 
less trouble. 





Politico-Economical Discussions in Bee-Papers, in 
the estimation of Editor Hutchinson, of the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review, are not desirable things, and yet he has found it 
easier to let such things get started than to stop them once 
they are started. One man blamed facing honey for lower- 
ing prices, another laid it to something else, another had 
views a little different, and so a discussion got under full 
headway that belonged more properly in some paper mo/ 
devoted to bee-culture, only to be stopt after several pages 
had been used in a way hardly desired by the average bee- 
keeper : and when the discussion was stopt it was probably 
with less satisfaction to the disputants than if it had been 
nipt in the bud. All things considered, probably the best 
time to stop such discussions is before they get started—but 
it takes a wise man to foresee always to what end a begin- 
ning may lead. We know, for we’ve ‘“‘been there,’’ and 
weren’t always ‘‘ wise,’ even if our name does come under 
ie™“ ia” 





Alfalfa—the great fodder and honey-plant of the West— 
was the subject of an illustrated article in the Chicago 
Daily News of Dec. 30, 1898. It said that to the Spaniard 
belonged the credit of having introduced this plant into the 
New World. It came to them from the Moors, who brought 
it, together with their patient skill in irrigation, from 
Africa when they crost to Spain. The Spaniard in his turn 
carried the seed to South America, Mexico, and later to 
California, and from there its culture spread over the West. 
Alfalfa may be grown over at ieast one-fourth of the terri- 
tory of the United States with profitand advantage—nearly 
all over the far West, and along the sandy stretches of New 
Jersey and North Carolina, and even Canada, which now 
seem incapable of supporting vegetation may, where the 
lands are thoroughly drained, become valuable fields when 
seeded to alfalfa. Perhaps in Utah, Colorado, New Mexico 
and Arizona alfalfa does its best along the honey-yielding 
line. The best grades of alfalfa honey are hard to excel. 








Illinois Foul Brood Bill.—Jas. A. Stone, Secretary of 
the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association, has sent usa 
copy of the Bill offered in the Illinois Legislature for the 
suppression of foul brood. It is House Bill No. 103, intro- 
duced by Representative Kumler, of Sangamon county, and 
reads as follows: 


AN ACT FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF FOUL BROOD AMONG BEES 
IN ILLINOIS. 

SxEc. 1.—Be it enacted by the people of the State of IIli- 
nois represented in the General Assembly—that upon the 
recommendation of a majority vote of the members of the 
Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association, the goveruor shall 
appoint for the term of two years, a State inspector of api- 
aries, who shall, if required, produce a certificate from the 
governor, that he has been so appointed. 

DUTIES. 

Src. 2.—The inspector shall, when notified, examine all 
reported apiaries, and all others in the same locality not re- 
ported, and ascertain whether or not the disease known as 
foul brood exists in such apiaries; and if satisfied of the 
existence of foul brood, he shall give the owners or care- 
takers of the diseased apiaries full instructions how to treat 
said cases as in the inspector’s judgment seems best. 

DESTRUCTION OF BEES. 

Src. 3.—The inspector, who shall be the sole judge, 
shall visit all diseased apiaries a second time, and if need be 
burn all colonies of bees, and combs that he may find not 
cured of foul brood; and for colonies so burned by the in- 
spector, the owner thereof shall be paid not to exceed three 
dollars for each colony of Italian bees or hybrids, and not to 
exceed two dollars for each colony of black bees; to be paid 
the same as other expenses herein provided for. 


VIOLATIONS. 
Src. 4.—If the owner of a diseased apiary, or appli- 
ances, shall sell, barter, or give away, any bees, honey, or 
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appliances, or expose other bees to the danger of said dis- 
ease, or refuse to allow said inspector to inspect such api- 
ary, honey, or appliances, said owner shall, on conviction 
before a justice of the peace, be liable toa fine of not less 
than fifty dollars ($50), nor more than one hundred dollars 
($100), or not less than one month’s imprisonment in the 
county jail, nor more than two months’ imprisonment. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 

Src. 5.—The inspector of apiaries shall make an annual 
report to the governor of Illinois, giving the number of api- 
aries visited, the number of diseased apiaries found, the 
number of colonies treated; also the number of colonies 
destroyed by fire, and his expenses. 

EXPENSES. 

Src. 6.—There is hereby appropriated out of any 
moneys in the State treasury, not otherwise appropriated, a 
sum not exceeding seven hundered dollars ($700) per year, 
for the suppression of foul brood among bees in Illinois. 
Said inspector shall receive four dollars ($4.00) per day, 
and traveling expenses for actual time served, which sum 
shall not exceed the moneys hereby appropriated, to be paid 
by the State treasurer upon warrants drawn and approved 
by the governor. 

Src, 7.—This Act shall take effect, and be in force, from 
and after its passage and publication. 


Mr. Stone, when sending us the foregoing copy of the 
proposed law, added these words, that Illinois bee-keepers 
should heed : 


If bee-keepers who know the harm of foul brood wish a 
law to protect them against it, let them write to, and talk 
with, their representatives and senators (as we will have 
the same Bill before the Senate), for there is no Bill that 
goes through without work, especially that has an appro- 
priation attacht. If our bee-keepers’ executive committee 
comes before the appropriation committees of the House 
and Senate, and none of them have been approacht by their 
constituency, our work will be hard, and probably a failure. 
If it is worth having, it is worth working for. 





Disinfecting Foul-Broody Honey.—Mr. J. B. Adams, 
Bee-Inspector for Boulder Co., Colo., uses the following 
method for disinfecting foul-broody honey for feeding back : 


‘*Boil the honey hard for 20 minutes after adding '; 
water. Let it get cold, and then boil again for 20 minutes. 
Foul brood spores have two skins; the first boiling and 
cooling loosens the first skin; the second boiling and cool- 


ing kills the spores.”’ 
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THE G. B. Lewis Co., of Watertown, Wis., have issued 
avery neat 1899 catalog of their apiarian supplies. They 
are one of the very best concerns in all this country. Wis- 
consin seems to be noted for its bee-supply firms. And, so 
far as we know, they are all good ones, too. 


se eee 


_ Mr. Gmo. SprrLer, of Crawford Co., Pa., speaks thus of 
this journal: 
“Say,do you know that the American Bee Journal is 
nne? ‘The last number (Jan. 12) is just full of good things 
so much really original matter.’’ 


eee 


_ Dr. Perro, whose office isin Central Music Hall, in this 
city, makes a specialty of throat andlung diseases. Any of 
our readers may feel free to consult him by mail, not for- 
getting to enclose stamps, of course. He has what is called 
the American oxygen treatment for lung trouble that he 
Claims is a fine specific for la grippe and similar troubles. 
Just write him for his circular on the oxygen treatment, 
and mention the American Bee Journal. Don’t be afraid to 
write him fully concerning yourself, if you wish. 





Dr. J. P. H. Brown, of Richmond Co., Ga., wrote us 
Jan. 20: 

**ITam just getting over the la grippe—have had a hard 
time of it. The past season has been an ‘off’ one for the 
busy bee. I don’t think 2,000 pounds of honey, all told, 
have been taken inside of a radius of 100 miles of this place. 
Result: Hundreds of colonies will ‘go up’ before next 
spring, unless fed. In fact, the loss already has been very 
heavy.”’ 


We are glad to know that our good Southern friend is 
all right again. La grippe is a terrible enemy to human 
health and happiness. Weare just now (Jan. 23) suffering 
from a severe attack of eczema. Last week it covered the 
middle of the body, and now it is in the face and head, par- 
ticularly around the eyes. It makes us almost sightless, 
and at night sleepless. We now know how to sympathize 
fully with any person suffering with eczema. 


ne ee 


Mr. G. M, DooLitrLE, of Onondaga Co., N. Y., spoke 
on bees and honey at a farmers’ institute near Syracuse, 
Jan. 18. Altho the “ great lights’’ of New York State were 
there, and ex-Gov. Hoard, of Wisconsin, Mr. Doolittle, we 
understand, was as well received as any. Of course he 
would be, for he’s a fine off-hand speaker, as was shown at 
the Buffalo convention, where he gave a splendid address. 
Mr. Doolittle and Rev. E. T. Abbott we believe are among 
the readiest public speakers of all the bee-keepers that we 
know. Noone would ever go to sleep under the sound of 
their voices. Both of them ought to be kept in institute 
work a good share of the time, on the subject of bee-keeping. 


ee eee 


THE MAscoTrE INCUBATOR Co., of Bedford, Ohio, re- 
port that they have been barely able to keep up with their 
orders by running their factory at its fullest capacity, and 
night and day. The Mascottes are standard machines of 
the hot-water type, and are finisht in the highest style 
known to the art. In hatching and brooding they leave 
nothing to be desired if we are to judge by the testimony of 
those who have used them, and should therefore know them 
best. Write these people for their new catalog, which gives 
full details of construction, etc. Also mention this journal 
when writing them. 

*e ene 


ALFALFA OR BAsswoop HONEY we can still supply as 
per our advertisement on page 94. There should be the best 
demand of the year for the next few months, and bee-keep- 
ers should supply it. Canned frults will be running out in 
many a household, and honey will come in asa great help 
to the housewife. We can make prompt shipment at the 
prices quoted. Better try a two-can order, hadn’t you? 


se ee 


Dr. A. B. MAson, Secretary of the United States Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, is already working on the program 
for the 1899 convention to be held in—in—well, we don’t 
know just where yet, but it will be in some good place. We 
were going to say in Philadelphia. And the program will 
be a good one, too. The big Doctor knows just how to build 
it. He’s had lots of experience ‘‘ along that line.’’ 


ne ee 


Mr. E. E. Hasty, of Lucas Co., wrote us Jan. 21 that 
he was ‘‘nursing a stubborn case of la grippe.’’ This has 
been another winter when that heartless enemy has had 
things pretty much his own way in many localities. We 
hope that he will not deplete the ranks of bee-keepers. 
They can’t be spared just yet. 


2 ee 

Mr. O. O. PoppLETON, of Dade Co., Fia., writing us 
Jan. 18, said : 

‘* Bees are gathering some honey, and commencing to 
build up. The winter so far has been very mild, more so 
than usual, the thermometer indicating from 70 to 85 de- 
grees every day for weeks past.” 

2 ee 

Mr. F. F. Z1.LMER, of Grant Co., Wis., writing us Feb. 
1, said: 

‘The weather has been intensely cold the past three 
or four days—-it is 25 to 28 degrees below zero.”’ 

a ee 

The Premiums offered on page 62 are well worth work- 

ing for. Look at them. 
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A Slatted Separator for Inset Sections being demanded, 
the A. I. Root Co. are preparing to meet the demand. 


Large or Small Hives, according to A. E. Manum, in 
American Bee-Keeper, is a question for each one to decide 
for himself. The Dadants are right in using large hives, 
and G. M. Doolittle is right in using small hives. 


Painted Hives are preferred by C. Davenport. They 
keep in good condition for 20 years, while unpainted ones 
begin to decay in seven or eight years. He does not believe 
with Doolittle that bees do any better in unpainted hives. 
Bee-Keepers’ Review. 


Peppermint Honey as gathered in the West is reported, 
in the Progressive Bee-Keeper, as ‘‘ curious looking stuff.”’ 
Of excellent flavor, ‘‘ but the cappings have exactly the ap- 
pearance of moldy combs, even on the closest inspection by 
the naked eye; and yet there is no mold about it.”’ 


Honey Carried from Brood-Nest into Sections.— At 
time of fruit-bloom, E. A. Daggitt gave each colony a super 
of partly-finisht sections. At the close of fruit-bloom quite 
a little surplus was found in the sections, but it proved tc 
be buckwheat honey, showing that it must have been car- 
ried up from the brood-chambers.—Bee-Keepers’ Review. 


Big Hive-Entrance for Winter.—Mr. Ruffy formerly 
closed carefully all cracks and openings in his hives, made 
the entrance as small as possible, and yet each spring he 
found moldy combs, spoiled stores, numerous cases of diar- 
rhea, queenlessness, etc.; while at the present time with en- 
trances open full width, and colonies ready for winter by 
the middle of August, he has excellent results.—Muenchener 
Bztg. 


Winter Feed.‘* We often get inquiries on how to make 
a bee-candy for a winter feed when combs of sealed stores 
are not to be had. The best candy is the Good or Scholz, 
and is made in this way: Mix sugar and honey into a stiff 
dough ; allow it to stand for a couple of days in a warm 
place and then knead in more sugar. Granulated sugar may 
be used; but powdered, or, better still, confectioners’, is 
much better.’’—Gleanings. 


Tall Sections are Finisht Faster and Better at the sides 
than square sections, says R. C. Aikin, in the Progressive 
Bee-Keeper. In comb-building, combs always progress 
much faster downward than sidewise, so the square section 
is finisht down the center before at the sides ; while the tall 
section will be finisht farther down and stand transporta- 
tion better. For this reason he also favors bottom starters 
for any sections that are to be shipt. 


Wax: Sticking and Cracking.—Dr. Miller having directed 
to wet a wooden mold to keep wax from sticking to it, I. W. 
Beckwith says, in the Bee-Keepers’ Review, that no amount 
of wetting or soaking will do if the wax is put in very hot 
and allowed to cool slowly. He sets the vessel of caking 
wax, when convenient, in ice-water, and if it shows a ten- 
dency to crack, as it seldom does, he runs a thin knife-blade 
half an inch deep between the wax and tin. 


Foul Brood.—G. Sawyer tells, in the British Bee Jour- 
nal, how he uses the McEvoy method of curing foul brood. 
He thinks it an advantage to give young queens, and does 
not agree with Mr. McEvoy that it is needless to disinfect 
the hive. He says: 

‘**My method of procedure is first to examine the hive, 
and, if found affected, I do nothing else in the apiary that 
day. Meantime, I make some rough frames, in which strips 
of foundation about '%-inch wide are fixed. After the bees 
have ceast flying for the day, I go to the hive, shake off all 
bees from the combs and replace with the frames fitted with 
starters. The diseased combs and frames are then promptly 








burnt, which, when burnt out, have a bucket of water—to 
which a plentiful supply of carbolic has been added—thrown 
over the ashes. This is important, because the honey, when 
getting hot, is apt torun, and if in the vicinity of other 
bees, they will be sure to get at the melted honey and carry 
it off to their hives. The bees under treatment remain on 
the starters for three days, during which time no food is 
given. On the expiration of the three days, the bees are 
shaken off the ‘starters’ into a clean hive on as many full 
sheets of foundation as they will cover, and fed up with 
some good syrup medicated with naphthol beta. By this 
time they will appreciate the food, and, with me, bees so 
treated soon work up into a strong colony. Finally, the old 
hive is disinfected as recommended in the ‘ Bee-Keepers’ 
Guide-Book,’ and the frames of starters together with all 
old quilts burnt.”’ 


Formic Acid for Foul Brood.—Foul brood appeared in 
the apiary of J. Pontonnier, and the editor of Revue Inter- 
nationale advises him to try formic acid. He took 100 grams 
of water, 100 grams of 25 percent formic acid, and 50 grams 
alcohol, thus making a 10 percent solution of the acid. 
He used 100 grams of this solution upon each colony. With- 
out brushing off the bees, he sprayed each comb with an at- 
omizer, thoroughly going over everything, unsealed as well 
as sealed brood, and cells containing honey, excepting no 
part. Three such treatments, perhaps a week apart, seemed 
to leave the colonies in health. But authorities in this 
country have little faith in drugs. A rather discouraging 
thing for drug treatment is that while cures are frequently 
reported across the water, there is no persistent settling 
down to any one remedy as successful. 


Pressure for Wax-Extracting is advocated in the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review. The editor thinks the man who renders 
old combs in the solar extractor losses % or % of his wax, 
with steam \% is lost, and with boiling 4%. I. W. Beckwith, 
by means of asqueezer made of two planks hinged together, 
got the wax out so entirely that the residue was dry and 
mealy instead of beinj; the usual hard cake of slumgum. 
F. A. Gemmill took 21 pounds of slumgum left by the steam 
process, and by boiling and putting through a screw-press 
he got seven pounds of the finest wax. With the press he 
got from eight Langstroth combs three pounds of wax, one- 
half of which had perhaps been given in the foundation. 


Bee-Escapes Are Not Liked by Mr. Bruce for extract- 
ing-supers, because they allow the honey to get cold for ex- 
tracting. For comb honey he prefers to pile supers 10 or 12 
high ‘‘witha generous light-admitting screen-escape ar- 
rangement on top.’’ F. L. Thompson failed with the same 
arrangement, using it late in the season when bees are 
sluggish.—Progressive Bee-Keeper.— Mr. Thompson will 
probably succeed if he sets his piles in the hot sun, espe- 
cially if bees are busy. 


Work for the Bee-Keepers’ Association.—If the bee- 
keepers of this country would support the United States 
Bee-Keepers’ Association to the necessary extent to enable 
it to permanently engage an expert salesman, whose busi- 
ness it would be to develop a demand for honey put up and 
guaranteed by the Association under its official trade-mark, 
we firmly believe that every member who produced 100 
pounds of honey annually would derive, in increast price, 
the cost of membership.—American Bee-Keeper. 


Lumber for Sections.—Editor Hutchinson, of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review, says a man must use ‘‘a mighty deal of 
nice consideration *’ before he turns out a first-class section. 
In the matter of timber alone there must be great nicety. 
The wood of old trees is too dark. Only young, thrifty trees 
yield white wood. It must be cut in winter when the timber 
is frozen, and must be sawed before it thaws, for if sawed 
when not frozen it will be of a dark cream color. Spring 
must find the little, short planks piled up, but not too closely, 
or it will mildew. 


The Secret of Well-Filled Sections, Editor Hutchinson 
(Bee-Keepers’ Review,) seems inclined to think something 
that has yet eluded our grasp. Better filled sections have 
been claimed for fences, because there was freer communi- 
cation. Editor H. agrees with E. A. Daggitt that, on that 
basis, the best filled sections ought to be those secured with- 
out separators, but expresses his conviction that ‘‘combs 
are more perfectly attacht to the sections when separators 
are used than when none are in use.’’ No doubt a good 
many will hold a different view. 
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Root's COM 


It seems to be generally admitted 
that a means for producing compres- 
sion on sections when in the super is 








desirable, and some go so far as to say 
itis a necessity. If sections and sepa- 
rators are placed in supers loosely, it 
leaves little interstices or spaces that 
the bees fill up with propolis. 
devices have been used to bring about 
the desired compression. Some prefer 
and use thumb-screws ; others, wedges ; 
and still others, tightening-strips. 
Thumb-screws stick out in the way, 
and sometimes in damp weather be- 
come stuck fast in the holes. Wedges 
are very often propolized fast, making 
it difficult to remove them. The same 
objection applies to tightening-strips, 
altho to a less extent. We now use 
two or three springs to our 1899 supers, 
one at each end, bearing against the 
ends of the fences, and one in the 
See S in the cut below: 
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center. 
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These springs produce a gentle, even 
pressure against the contents of the 
super; and, no matter how much the 
weather changes, causing the stuffgto 

—. 

shrink or swell, those springs will pro- 
duce always’a gentle yet firm pressure. 
After the sections are filled they ca can 
be easily taken out, owing to the fact 
that there is a yielding pressure ; and 
propolis—well, it has no show. 

In the next Bee Journal we will show 
you how these springs are applied. 
Meantime 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON 
THIS COLUMN, 


for we may be able to save you dollars. 














The A.1. Root Gompany 


MEDINA, OHIO. ; 
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min Helpt t the mite. 


I got 900 pounds of honey from 90 colo- 
nies of bees this year. Prospects were good 
in the spring, but the honey crop failed to 
materialize. My apple and peach orchards 
paid quite well, which is partly owing to 
the services of the bees in pollenizing the 
bloom. This was an incidental benefit fully 
equal to what they could have done storing 
honey in a good year. D. L. Fries. 

Monroe Co., N. Y., Dec. 21. 





A Fairly Good Season. 


This bas been a fairly good season for 
bees. There was no early or white honey 
stored above, most of the surplus being 
gathered in August from smartweed or 
lady’s-finger. Honey is about the same 
price here as it was last season. 

FRANK L. Goss. 

Vernon Co., Mo., Dec. 26. 





He ‘*‘ Blames”’ the Bee Journal ! 


My bees did very well this year. I had 15 
colonies, spring count. and got about 1.200 
pounds of honey. part extracted. People 
want to know how the bees get so much 
honey in the city. I tell them it is not the 
locality, but the American Bee Journal 
that does it. M. M. Rickarp. 

Erie Co., N. Y., Dec. 26. 





Fears Hard Winter for Clover. 


My bees are quiet with a temperature in 
the cellar of 43 degrees; outside, zero 
weather. with but little snow on the ground. 
I am afraid this will be hard on white 
clover ; still, let us not borrow trouble. 

Ww». M. BaRNEs. 

Richland Co., Wis., Dec. 27. 


Bees Didn’t Do Much. 


Bees did not do much bere last season. I 
have 80 colonies on the summer stands, and 
had to feed part of them before packing 
them for the winter. They bad a good flight 
to-day, and all appeared in good condition. 
The prospect for the coming season is good. 

G. C. ALLINGER. 
Marion Co., Ohio, Dec. 29. 


Beginning with Bees. 


I could not think of keeping a colony of 
bees without the American Bee Journal. I 
am a beginner, with four colonies, which 
did poorly the oy year, but I am not dis- 
couraged, as they were bought late in the 
season, just after the linden flow. 

Richland Co., Wis. Mrs. F.C. PENNEL. 





Bees Did Very Well. 


My bees did very well this year. I got 
about 4,000 pounds of comb honey from 92 
colonies, spring count, and increast to 150, 
half of which I put into the cellar; the 
others Iam wintering in a house lined in- 
side and packt with leaves. I wintered 
some 25 colonies last winter in the same 
place, and they came out all right. 

Iowa Co., Wis. Wo. J. Heaty. 





Season of 1898 --Bees and Colors. 


The bees came out of the cellarin the 
best condition I ever saw them in 1898. I 
bad 139 colonies, all strong and healthy. It 
was a hard spring on the bees, and by the 
time the white clover bloomed they were 
weak in numbers. I got 1.200 pounds of 
basswood and white clover honey mixt. 
The basswood is five miles away. I gota 
little over 2,000 pounds of buckwheat honey. 





SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 
5 610 «625% 0 Os Sol 


Sweet Clover ‘melilot)..... 0c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
DO ee Wc 1.25 3.00 5.75 
, i, Lf ee ee 80c 140 3.00 5.00 
BISA CAOC .. ..c0ccense 60c 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover er % 2.00 3.590 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


G MONEY IN POULTRY IN_ POULTRY 


8 ULTR 1D ARGE “DO POULTRY QUIDE FREE. 
hic, Word eo. cs 
e in! and most v Pi ate ever publihed. 
Contains over —s ane iw Te b 
valuable reci To MAKE PO “PouiTeY 
PAY a i~ a e ye 
ue 


ms AUSCHBR, Jr, ts Witcote 


Please tag Bee Journal when writing. 
Let me send you my 64- 


BEE-KEEPERS | pac .3m08 for is. 


J. M,. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 











We make the New 


(yampion Chaft-Aive 


with fence and plain sections, and a 
full line of other 


SUPPLIES. 


A postal sent us with your name for 

a Catalog will meet with the greatest 

surprise. R.H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
SHEBOYGAN, WIs. 


Please mention Bee Journai when writing. 








“ Alexis, Illinois. 


I never feel so good as when lam seiling a 
neighbor Page fence, as I know from ex portonce I 


am doing him a favor. CHARLIE STRONG.” 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Glass Honey-Jars 


For 3-4 Pound at $3.75 per Gross. 





We have on hand a limited supply of tall, 
straight, white-glass Honey-Jars holding %- 
pound each. They kaveatin cap that screws 
on the glass. They are very attractive for the 
retail grocery trade. Put up in barrels holding 
exactly one gross each, f.o.b. Chicago, $3.75 per 
gross; 5 gross, $3.50 per gross. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


5 hahaa hehehehehe we 
Bee- 
Supplies. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 
Povuper’s HoNey-JARS and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 


free. 
WALTER 8S. a 
512 Mass. Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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DUE BILL FREE FREE 


SEE Toget new customers ‘Tonet new comomers to teat my seeds test m 
Iwill mail my handsome cata on ue 

for 189%, lithographed and beautifully illustrated, and a 
Due BIll, good for 10c. worth of seeds for trial, a 
free. It is full of bargains. All the Beat Soote, Bulbs, 
Plants, Roses, new Fruits, Farm Seeds, Potatoes, 
ete.,. at lowest prices. Ten ire mnt. offered without 
names. I wil! py $50. FOR A NAME for each. Don’t buy 
your stock until you see this new AMAR Several varieties shown 
ncolors. Great inducements for orders this vear. You will be 
rised at my bargain offers, Send your address on Postal to-day. 
Tell your friends to send too. Old customers will receive a copy. 


F. B. MILLS, Seed«man, Box 88, Rose Hill, N.Y 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SECOND-HAND 


Sixty-pound Cans 


FOR SALE CHEAP! 


c We have about 100 second-hand 60-pound Cans, 





two ina case, that we offer, while they last, in 
lots of five or more cases 10 cans) at 40 cents a 
case, f.o.b. Chicago. Better order at once if you 


want some of them. Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


a HATCH CHICKENS 


EAM—with the 


nN, SvEA self-regulating 


T EXCELSIOR INcUBATOR 


Thousands in successful operation 

Lowest priced Ist-class —_— ade 
GEO. H. STAN! 

114 to 122 &. 6th &t.. Quiney, m 












Circulars free, 
Send 6c. for 
Titus. Catalog 














44A 20t Please mention the bee Journal. 


THE A. I ROOT CO'S GOODS “acts 


Including their discounts for goods wanted for 
use another season. It will pay you to send me 
st of goods wanted. Cash for Beeswax. 
M. H. HUNT, Be_v_ Brancn, MICH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


UNIO Combina- 

tion SAW 
for ripping, cross- 
cutting, mitering, 
rabeting, grooving, 
gaining, scroll-saw- 
ing, boring, edge- 
moulding, beading, 
etc. Full line Foor 
and HAND POWER 
| le MACHINERY. Send 
_ = for Catalog A. 


Seneca Falls Mfg. Go., 46 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MONETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or will send it FREE as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, I11. 


Comb Foundation 


Wholesale and Retail. 


MWlorking MWlax 


INTO FOUNDATION FOR CASH A SPECIALTY. 

















Hiwes, Sections, 
and a full line of SUPPLIES, 


The best of everything. Write for 
Catalog, with prices, and samples 
of Foundation and Sections. 


Beeswax Always Wanted 


for Cash or Trade at highest price. Catalog 
for 1899 will be ready in a January. 








Send me your name, whether you 
are a small or large consumer or 
dealer. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








I moved 41 colonies and ran them for 
comb honey, getting 1.000 sections. I got 
only 10 new swarms tbis year. 

Isee this question was askt in the Bee 
Journal if bees would sting black any 
quicker than any other color. I find on 
Sunday if I go in the bee-yard with a black 
hat on I am apt to get stung. when if I put 
my straw hat on they don’t bother me. 
They don’t mind the Sunday clothes if I 
have my old hat on. 

Bees will store just as much honey with- 
out a bee-paper, but I think it pays me to 
take two. Cuas. BLACKBURN. 

Buchanan Co., Iowa, Dec. 28. 


Honey Crop a Failure. 


I have 42 colonies of bees in fine condition 
for winter, packt with chaff in the new 
Champion chaff hive. My bees are nearly 
all 5-banders. Our boney crop was a fail- 
ure the past summer, but I hope for a better 
season to come. C. CLYMER. 

Linn Co., lowa, Dec. 27 


Bees Light in Winter Stores. 


My bees are tuckt away in winter quart- 
ers, but lam afraid some of them will get 
hungry before spring. I fed some. but I 
never put bees in as light before. I hope 
we shall not have another such season soon. 

J. C. ARMSTRONG. 

Marshall Co., Iowa, Dec. 28. 


Reports for Two Seasons. 


[ have 80 colonies in my apiary. I got 
about 3.000 pounds of honey last year. and 
about 2,500 this year. S. M. Jongs. 

Norton Co., Kan., Dec. 22. 





Bees Did Fairly Well. 


Our bees did fairly well on white clover 
and basswood the past season. The fall 
flow was light. I had 87 colonies when the 
honey-flow began; at the close of the season 
136, then doubled down to 111. 1 would 
have put them down to 100 if the weather 
had kept warm. My honey crop was 2,800 
pounds. JOHN TURNBULL. 

Houston Co., Minn., Dec. 7. 


Seem to be Wintering Well. 


My 98 colonies of bees seem to be winter- 
ing all right, so far. They had several good 
flights last week, and seem to be in good 
condition. W.S. Feepack. 

Nicholas Co., Ky., Dec. 26. 





Slim Honey Crop. 


We had a very slim crop of honey here 
this year. During the white clover bloom 
it rained all the time, and the bees stored 
none. I never saw basswood so full of 
bloom, both great and small trees, but the 
bees only seemed to look at an occasional 
one. I got no honey except late fall honey, 
and but little of that, but I could hardly ex- 
pect much, for I started in last spring with 
one colony of blacks and four Italians, and 
increast to 20, besides two swarms went 
away. The increase all came from the Ital- 
ians; they filled their hives in a short time, 
and then went toswarming. I could only 
~~ them by injunction. J. M. Ciock. 

Yood Co., Wis. 





Report for 1898. 


I do not want to get along without the 
‘*Old Reliable’? as long as I can get the 

**necessary evil’? to help keep it going. I 
look for a better paper for 1899 than the 
past year, asit has been improved every 
year since I became a subscriber. 

Stick to the spelling reform. Others will 
follow the good example in time. 

I started the past season with 8 colonies, 
bought one new swarm, and increast to 20 
colonies, taking 500 pounds of No.1 comb 
honey, besides 50 unfinisht sections. The 
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THE BEST WAY 


to make money is to save 1. Wecansave 
you money on everything in the vehicle line. 
We make a full line of Surries, Buggies, 
Phaetons, Spring Wagons, Road Wagons. 
WE SELL DIRECT TO YoU 
From Our F actor. 


e 
We have Surries at $51.00; Top Buggies, $35. 00; 
Spring Wagons, $37.60; Road W agons, $25.00. 
Exeellent Quality Guaranteed. 
We Make Every Vehicle We Advertise, 
We fully guarantee every vehicle we make from 
the lowest priced up. G OOD GOODS always. 
An excellent harness as low as $4.80, Large 
illustrated catalogue FREE. All prices marked 
in plain figures. Address, 
EDWARD W. WALKER CARRIAGE CO. 

50Kighth St. GOSHEN, INDIANA, 


EE 


Please mention Bee journal when writing, 


40 40 PAGE ATALOG BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


nstructions to Beginners, &c., free. 
JOHN NEBEL & SON, 
‘aa Hicu HI 1, Missouri. 






























EE! Ayoung cockere! or one 
FREE! »f eggsto the person suggest- | 
ing the best name foraCornish Indian \ 
Game cockerel that is taking the first 
\ prize wherever shown We also have 

4 a fine lot of Light Brahmas, Barred 
\ Plymouth Rocks and White Wyan- 

dottes. Send i0e for catalogue. Lice 
"\” Killer Formula and particulars, 
> ‘ Box 875 Rockford, Ll. 


6A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


ET MORE EGGS. How? 


Feed the hens on green cut bone. They ff 
will lay double the eggs 
right in the middle of the winter, 


when are worth most money. 

ANDY Orgen Bc Bone 
with or without gear are ers best 
machines for preparing bone for 


fowls. Cut fast. turn easy. 
Catalogue TON d 














ls . 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FARM BEE-KEEPING! 


is one of the leading departments in the 


Modern Farmer and Busy Bee, 





the best general FARM and BEE paper in ex- 
istence. Write for sample copy to-day, and fot 
clubbing rates with any paper you want. 
EMERSON T. ABBOTT, 

St. JosepH, MISSOURI. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Address, 













TEROSENE SPRAYERS 


is simple indeed. Kerosene Emulsion 
made while pumping. 12 varieties 
Sprayers, Bordeaux and Vermore! 
Nozzles, the ** W or 1d’s Beat.” 

THE DEMING CO. SALEM, OHIO. 
Western Agents, Hennion & Hubbell —" 
Chicago. Catalogue and Formulas Free. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


SAVE FEED. 


Feed is fuel to the animal economy. 
is burned up to supply intereal heat. [fi ts 
heated (cooked) before it goes into the ani 
mal’s stomach it saves that much fue I (feed) 


Electric Feed Cookers 
save feed, save money, and product 
better results. Made of best cast irop 
with steel linings; boiler made of extra 
heavy galvani steel. Capacity 2 to 100 
gallons. Circular and price free. 


Electric Wheel Co., Box 16, Quincy, Ill. 
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bees are all in the cellar, with a good qual- 
ity of stores, but some are short. 

There was no fall flow here, and owing to 
rush of other work feeding was neglected 
until too late. ‘* Poor management.” 

O. B. GRIFFIN. 

Aroostook Co., Maine, Dec. 21. 





Bees Did Poorly. 


My bees did poorly. From 11 colonies I 
got 300 pounds of comb honey. The bees 
are in good condition, with plenty of stores. 
{ winter them out-doors. J. C. Smal. 

Hancock Co., Ind., Dec. 26. 





Poor Season for Bees. 


I have been in the bee-business about 
three years, and have now 70 colonies in a 
house, allin first-class condition. I put in 
the house last winter 45 colonies, and took 
them all out last spring in good shape; but 
it has been a bad year with me here, as in 
the blossoming season it rained all the time, 
and then it came off so dry that there was 
no moisture in the flowers, and clover all 
dried up. Sol did not get much surplus 
honey, and left me with about 1,000 sections 
with starters in them. 

Iam in a good location as there are not 
many bees within miles of mine. and plenty 
of white clover. FRANK VAN DYKE. 

Greene Co., N. Y., Dec. 23. 


Not a Prosperous Season. 


My bees did about thé same as a good 
meny others—from 24 colonies I got about 
600 pounds of comb perry: A not quite one- 
third as much as I got last year. There 
seemed to be plenty of clover, but the bees 
did not work on it. and it was the same 
with buckwheat. But I will try to have 
them do better in 1899. 

J. H. LOGEMANN. 

Worth Co., Iowa, Dec. 28. 


The Land of Rain. 


This land of flowers, the past few months, 
could appropriately be called the land of 
rain. There has been down-pours, showers 
and real trash-movers since August last, 
and one time there was some rain fell every 
day for 30days. So much fresh water run- 
ning into the bay caused the death of shell- 
animals, such as oysters and conchs. 

Roses are blooming, and bees find some- 
thing to do in the ti-ti thickets. The growth 
of underbrush is so thick that it protects 
ty from frosts, which so far have been 

ight. 

Honey in sections is selling for 10 cents a 
pound, or three pounds for a quarter. 
Honey gathered from saw-palmetto is 
thought to possess medicinal virtues. 

Mrs. L. Harrison. 

Washington Co., Fla., Jan. 2. 





Bee-Stings and Rheumatism. 


_ There bas been so much said on the sub- 
ject of bee-stings and rheumatism that it is 
useless fora man of my calibre to try to 
add anything new, but after reading the 
discussion on page 812 (1898) Iam led to 
state a few facts, and facts or the truth is 
what every one should seek. 


I was born April 30, 1824, conse uently I 
will be 75 years old next April. In 1862 I 
inlisted in the service of my country, and 
served three years; during that time I con- 
tracted rheumatism, from which 1 have 
suffered ever since. Ihave been confined 
tomy bed for a month ata time; at other 
times I could not lie down for a week, and 
all the sleep I got was in a rocking-chair by 
a warm stove. 

Since 1880 I have received $8.00 per month 
pension. My rheumatism has brought on 
heart disease of a very dangerous nature (a 
hardening of the valves), for which my 
pension was increast two years ago to $17 
permonth. During this time, since I was 
\7 years of age, I have workt among honey- 
bees almost every season, and have been 






















when the losses incident to hatching and early life are 
reduced to a minimum, 


Reliable Incubators 


will hatch all the fertile eggs. and will produce strong, 
healthy chicks—no lice; no disease. The hen can keep on_laying 
allthe year. It is the only practical machine made. Its 
hatches are uniform; the regulator works perfectly. Send 
10 cents for illustrated catalogue, which also tells of our 
mammoth poultry farms. 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR AND BROODER CO., 
Box B 2, Quincy, til. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


OUR MOTTO: WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK — QUICK SHIPMENTS. 


OOtONS, SHIPpINd-Gasés and 
Bec-Keepers’ SUDDIIeS 


We make a’specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 

The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be 
the best for making the ONE-PIECE HONEY-SECTIONS—selected, young and 
thrifty timber is used. 

Write for liiustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 

Marshfield Manufacturing Company, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. MARSHFIELD. WISCONSIN. 


MONEY MAKERS ARE FOUND IN 


= i COO INCUBATORS 














ano BROODERS 


We manufacture a greater variety of standard machines than any other incubator 
firm. Capacity, 50 to 800 eggs; price, $8.50 to 868. Over 1,000,000 chickens hatched by 
our incubators last season. Send 6c. for 148-page catalog. Tells how to raise poultry 
and contains designs for poultry houses and other useful hints to the poultryman. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR, CO., Box 78,Des Moines, la. 


Page & Lyon Mig. Co. 


NEW LONDON, WIS., 


Operates two Sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus se- 





“SUCCESSFUL” 





curing the best lumber at the lowest 


price for the manufacture of .. ...... Bee-Keepers'’ Supplies,.., 


They have also one of the LARGEST FACTORIES and the latest and most 
improved machinery for the manufacture of Bee-Hives, Sections, &c., that there 
is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, and is abso- 
lutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest Basswood is used, and 
they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine and Basswood forests, and pos- 
session of mills and factory equipt with best machinery, all combine to enable 


this firm to furnish the BEST GOODS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 











Send for Circular and see the prices on a full line of Supplies. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 

esting information about the farm lands 

FE A R Ni S west of the Mississippi Rivet, Pictures 

S souri and Nebraska. Personal exper- 

iences of farmers who went to those states from the East years ago. The handsomest 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 

Think of the Future. Don’t Rent. Establish A Home of Your Own. 


A beautifully illustrated paper called 

‘The Corn Belt” is published every 

month and contains a quantity of inter- 

of all sorts of farm scenes in lowa, Mis- 

farm paper published. Send 25 cents for a year's subscription to THE CORN BELT, 
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stung times almost without numbers, both 
before and since I was troubled witb rheu- 
matism, and I never receive any benefit or 
obtained any relief from stings of the 
honey-bee; the severity of rheumatism has 
increast rather than diminisht. 


What is rheumatism, or rather, what 
causes it? I once askt a a this 
question, and his reply was, ‘‘It is acid in 
the blood.”’ An alkali neutralizes an acid, 
hence pbysicians administer potassium to 
neutralize the acid in the blood. Scientists 
tell us that the poison of the honey-bee 
sting is formic acid. Will one acid neutral- 
ize another? Those acids which were first 
recognized were sour, but now there are 
acids that have not this property. Is for- 
mic acid one of them ? 

Let us hear from those who know. I have 
known where rheumatism has left a man as 
suddenly as it came, without any bee- 
stings, asin Dr. Mason’s case. I don’t wish 
to make light of any man’s opinion, that 
thinks he bas been relieved of rheumatism 
by bee-stings, but I have no faith in it. But 
when doctors can’t agree, how shall we 
know the truth ? S. B. Smita. 

Millelacs Co., Minn. 


From Away Up North. 


I am very fond of the Bee Journal. Its 
patience and good humor are very refresh- 
ing. I have no bees just now, but intend to 
make another trial in tae spring. I bad 
one colony last year, but they all disap- 
peared some way. Itbink the blackbirds, 
catbirds, toads or mosquito-hawks must 
have gobbled them up. I noticed some 
very large black crickets with feelers over 
two inches long, the bodies 1¢ inches, 
and big. round beads. I never saw any- 
thing hide themselves so quickly, and sta- 
tion themselves under the bottom board. 
But I only saw them attack dying bees, and 
I do not think they entered the hive at all. 
Perhaps they were only pall-bearers come 
to the funeral. THOMAS HENRY. 

Muskoka, Ont. 


A Report from Oregon. 


Last spring we started in with nine colo- 
nies and increast to 14, but one of the old 
colonies was eaten up by worms. I got 300 

ounds of boney last season. I intend to 
Siullenine next spring. I have 11 cedar 
bives and two Eastern pine. I like the 
cedar better, as they are lighter. There 
were 750 tons of dried prunes shipt from 
within seven miles of me, and the bees did 
not bother when drying them. 

lsowed some sweet clover in 1897, and 
last summer it grew from three to seven 
feet high. Some of it is in blossom now. 


Our first frost was Dec. 7, and we had 
cold weather till the 14th. There is no 
sweet clover except°*where we sowed it. 
The bees workt on it real well. 

Our best honey comes from poison-oak 
blossoms. It is almost clear, and real thick. 

Our bees have plenty of honey to winter 
on. The coldest it has been in the last six 
years here was 16 degrees below zero. 

HERBERT PRUNER. 

Douglas Co., Oreg., Dec. 20. 


An Experience with Hives. 


I have kept bees for some time and tried 
to learn something of their habits, and find 
that it pays to give them comfortable 
homes. I began about six years ago, and 
soon adopted the dovetail hive, using 
mostly 8 frames—a few 10. I attended the 
bee-congress at Atlanta during the Fair at 
that place, and met Mr. Danzenbaker, who 
showed me all about his hive, but I did not 
try it then. Atthe same time be met my 
friend, Dr. Copeland, and the consequence 
was, the next season Copeland adopted the 
Danzenbaker hive. and seems to be well 
pleased with it. Knowing Copeland to be 
a man that took pains to get out all the 
money there was ina thing, upon his rec- 
ommendation I bought some of the same 
hives and have used them for two seasons, 
and I am sorry that I did so, as they are 








OUR GUIDE 10 Pouitry cuLTuRE 


tells first of all about the wonderful CYPHERS AND BROODERS 


with a complete pisteey of the lawsofincubation. Then about the money there is in poultr 
and how to getit. Allabout Lo poe houses with plans for construction and and cont. 
Tells how the big breeders succeed —_ Orbe Pictures of thelr plants, It’s worth many times 
itscost. Sent for 10c. Circulars The CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. Box 50, Wayland, N.Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


FOREWARNED IS 

FOREARMED 

Do Not Wait until the last moment to order your Sup- 

plies. You may be disappointed by delay in shipment 

and lose a portion of the honey harvest. Save money 

and gain honey by sending us your estimate NOW. 

We are offering Special Inducements for Early Or- 
ders. Our 1899 Catalog free 


SPECIAL AGENTS: G. B. LEWIS CO., 
Ee e: w me ah ing aoe ~ Mich. Watertown, Wisconsin. 
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PRICES OF —— 


Bingham Perfect Bee-Smokers 


AND HONEZEY-KNIVES. 


Smoke Engine (largest smoker made) 4in. stove. Doz. $13. ros, each, by mail, me » 
9. 





DOCtOP.......ccecccceseccccscccevecsoces 3 in. stove. Doz. 

COMBUSTOR 2.2... ccccceccccoscccccsccccces 3-in. stove. Doz. 8.50; = ab 
BABBO 0020 cvrccccdcccscccccccccecscoces 2\¢-in. stove. Doz. 5.00; -90 
PURE ccccwscccccvcccccccccccscccccseccs 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.75; ves 70 
Little Wonder (oom 10 rnnrdn 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.50; “ ‘60 
Honey-Knife ° e Doz. 6.00; 80 


Es) Bingham Smokers have all the new improvements. Before buying a Smoker 
iC 1879 >» or Knife, look up its record and pedigree. 
: - FIFTEEN YEARS FOR A DOLLAR; ONE-HALF CENT FOR A MONTH. 


Bingham & Hethering- Dear Sir:—Have used the Conqueror 15 years. I was always pleased with its 
ton Yreapoing: workings, but thinking 1 would need a new one this summer, I write for a circu- 
Knife lar. I do not think the 4inch Smoke Engine too large. 





January 27, 1*97. Truly, W. H. EAGERTY, Cuba, Kansas, 
95959590 R098 T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Michigan. 


| 
| ; 1 If you care to know of its 
BEES, HONEY, MONEY | California! icc. soswrsias 
5 ry |} or Re sources, send for a sample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


Queens for BUSiNGSS.....- |» The Pacific Rural Press, 
Supplies at Bottom Prices. caper af to Tedin Gun, tein 


handsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 





*“ Bee-Keeping for Beginners,” price 50 cents, ple copy free. 
imparts the instruction. Price-List free. PACIFIC RURAL PRESS 
6Est J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. | 330 Market Street, - San FRANCISCO, CAL. 





EXTRACTED HONEY FoR SALE. 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


BASSWOOD 
HONEY. 


This is the well-k rr ht-col 
ored honey gathered fro 1 rich, 
nectar-laden basswood vu:svssoms in 


ALFALFA 
HONEY. 


This is the famous White Extrac- 
ted Honey gathered in the great Al- 
falfa regions-of the Central West. It 


is a splendid honey, and nearly Wisconsin. It has a stronger flavor 


everybody who cares to eat honey at than Alfalfa, and is greatly pre 
all can’t get enough of the Alfalfa ferred by those who like a distinct 
extracted. flavor in their honey. 





Prices of either Alfalfa or Baseweeod Honey: 


A sample of either, by mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 cents—to pay for package and postage, 
By freight—one 60-pound can, 8 cents a pound; twocans,7% cents per pound; four or more cans. 
742 cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. If ordering two or more cans you can 
have half of each kind of honey, if you so desire. This is all ; 


ABSOLUTELY PURE BEES’ HONEY, 
The finest of their kinds produced in this country. 
=. We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not eee any honey for their home 
demand this year, just order some of the above, and sell it. And others, who want to 
earn some money, can get this honey and work upa demand for it almost anywhere. *“* YORK’S 
HONEY ALMANAC” will be a great he lp in creating customers for honey. See prices on anothet 


page. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 
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very much more difficult to manipulate, 
and 2-5 of the bees went up into the super 
to rear brood. I think the brood-frame is 
too shallow, and if I were to change from 
the Langstroth depth,I would want one 
deeper rather than shallower. 

I have alco tried the tall section and I 
don't think it is any improvement over the 
regular size. Bees will enter and work 
sooner in sballow sections than in the tall 
ones, as I take it most bee-keepers will 
admit. This has been proven in more than 
one way. They will not work on deep ex- 
tracting-frames when they will willingly 
do so in shallow ones. 

I have tried the Golden method for comb 
honey, and find it doesn’t give me satisfac- 
tion. I believe the best all-around bive for 
this country is the 8-frame dovetail hive, 
with plain sections and 8, «x 

Polk Co., Tenn. M. T. Fouts. 


We fear Mr. Fouts has hardly given any 
of the hives mentioned any very extensive 
trial. At least his experience is not all 
borne out by that of many otbers.—EpITox. } 





Poor Way to Begin Bee-Keeping. 


Beekeepers sometimes have methods 
brought to their notice that are not taught 
in either the text-books or bee-papers; and 
judging from the results that followed the 
method adopted by Henry Weisse, of St. 
Paul, it has not much to recommend it to 
those about to start in the bee-business. 


Having decided to join our ranks May 9, 
1898, Mr. W. proceeded to the apiary of J. J. 
Scott, in this county, where he obtained 4 
colonies (about the right number for a be- 
ginner), but neglected the slight formality 
of either getting Mr. Scott’s permission or 
leaving any of Uncle Sam’s shekels to com- 
pensate Mr. Scott for the loss of his prop- 
erty, with the result that Mr. Weisse was 
committed to the Hennepin county bastile 
on May 30, from which institution he was 
liberated on $500 bail. The grand jury 
having found a true bill against him, be 
was tried in Minneapolis, Oct. 13, and sen- 
tenced to two years in the State's prison. 


If Mr. W. had taken the American Bee 
Journal he would bave known for $1.00 just 
what it will cost him two years of ‘hard 
labor’ to find out, viz: That he adopted a 
poor plan tobegin with, and also that ‘the 
way of the transgressor is hard.”’ 

Hennepin Co., Minn. Ww». Russe... 





Bees Did Quite Well. 


Bees did quite well this season in this sec- 
tion of country. I got about 2,000 pounds 
of extracted and about 200 pounds of comb 
honey from 35 colonies, spring count. 

I bave 49 colonies in the cellar in fine con- 
dition. It is about 20 years since I first 
started in the bee-business, but I lost my 
start a number of times, but did not give it 
up asl liked the little bees too well to be 
without them. 

I got my last start in 1892, when I went to 
the woods with my neighbor—an old bee- 
bunter—and found six swarms, which I 
wintered in first-class shape. I bave been 
successful since that time with the excep- 
tion of one year; we had a large supply of 
honey-dew which was death to the bees. 


Ihave had a great deal of experience in 
hunting bees in the woods and transferring 
them to hives. I believe 1 can hunt bees 
with any man. IfI want to have a pleas- 
ure trip | take my hunting outfit and start 
out J. A. DOERR. 

Sauk Co., Wis., Dec. 26. 





ANYONE INTERESTED 


in Agricultural Pursulte can’t 
afford to be without the 


AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST. 


Sample copy Free to any address 
upon receipt of name and address 
paialy written on postal card nam- 
ng paper in which you saw this ad. 
Address AGRICUDT&#-aL EPITOMIST. Indianapolis, Ind 


20E wt 





Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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From Factory 
to User. 


One small profit added to the actual 
costof making. 


We're the Largest Manufactur- 
ers of Ca and 
Harness in ¢ 
World, —s to the 
consumer exclusively. 


For twenty-six years we have sold on 
this money saving plan. We shipany- 
where for examination. Everything is 
fully warranted. 

Our line consists of Rockaways, Sur- 
reys, Traps, Phaetons, Stanhopes, Driv- 
ing Wagons, Top Buggies, Open and 
Top Road Wagons, Spring Wagons, De- 
livery Wagons, Milk Wagons, Wagon- 
ettes, and all styles of harness. 


Send for our large Free Catalogue. 


ELKHART 


Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., 
W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, 


ELKHART, INDIANA. 





sivase Mention bee Journal When writing. 


WANTED AN APIARIST. 


competent man 
can secure a position for the coming season by 
communicating with the office of the American 
Bee Journal. 6A4t 


WE TRUST THE PUBLIG 


and send them our Incubator on 
trial. No man should buy an incubator 
and pay for it before giving it a trial. You 
pay not a cent for ours until you have 
given ita thorough trial. It’s made so 
that nobody can fall with it. A child 
an run it with 5 minutes attention daily. It 
beat al! others at World’s Fair, Nash- 
ville and Omaha Expositions, The best catalaguocns 
treatise on incubation published, sent for Seta, Plans for 
Brooders, Poultry Houses, etc., sent upon receipt of 25 eta. 

Von Culin Incubator Co. 5 Adams St. Delaware City, Del. 




























eTHIS@ 


| Wood Binder 


will hold one year’s numbers 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and will be sent by mail for 
|| 20 cents. Fall directions 
accompany each Binder. The 
issues of the JOURNAL can be || 
inserted as soon as they are 
read, and preserved for refer- 
ence in book form. 

By paying for a year’s sub- 
scription STRICTLY IN ADVANCE 
this Binder will be sent, post- 
paid, for 10 cents extra. 


L/P. 
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| GEO. W. YORK & CO. 


118 Mich. St., Chicago, Il. 
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is never desirable or justifi- 
ble. It is worse than waste 
to put high priced eggs in 4 
poor, imperfect incubator. 


| The MASCOTTF 


INCUBATOR 
not only prevents euch waste, 
® but turns failure into success. 
Regulates pesteety 20 to heat, 
and ventilation, Guaranteed. Send at once for FREE catalogue. 
Mascotte Incubator & Lumber Co., Box £1, Bedford, Ohio. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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2 HONEY AND BEESWAX © 
BAR AR RAE KAR ARK RAK IRR 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CuicaGo, Jan. 9.—The trade is not active in 
comb honey, many of the retail dealers being 
supplied with sufficient stock to meet demands 
for some time tocome. Prices are quite steady 
with 13c for best white, off in color, etc., inclu- 
ding amber grades, 10@12c; dark, 9c. Extracted 
6@7c for white; amber and dark, 5@6c. Bees- 
wax, 27. R. A. BurRNetT & Co. 


Detroit, Jan. 2.—No change in supply of 
honey as to quality, but prices are somewhat 
lower than last quotations, viz: Fancy white, 
13c; No. 1,12@12'%c; fancy dark and amber, 9@ 
llc. Extracted, white, 6@7c; dark, 5@5%c. Bees- 
wax, 25@26c. M. H. Hunt. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 4.—Fancy white comb. 
12@12%c; No.1, 10@1lc. Demand fairly good, 
Dark comb honey is being offered at 8@% with 
almost no demand. Clover and basswood ex- 
tracted, 6%@7c. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

WALTER S. PoupER. 


New York, Jan. 20.—Fancy white, 12c:; No.1 
white, l0@llc; amber, 9c; buckwheat and dark, 
7c. Extracted in good demand at unchanged 
prices. Beeswax rather quiet 27@238. 

Trade in comb honey is quiet. White is pretty 
well cleaned up, but there isa large stock of 
buckwheat, amber and mixt, having accumula- 
ted of late, and in order to sellin quantity lots 
it is necessary to shade quotations. 

HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN. 


Boston, Jan. 9.—Fancy white, 13@14c; A No. 
1,12c; No. 1, lle; light amber, 9@10c; buck- 
wheat, no call. Extracted, white Northern 
stock, 7@8c; Southern stock, 6@7c. Beeswax,27c. 

The demand for honey seems to have dropt 
out of sight during the holiday season, but now 
that is over we hope to see a better call for it. 
There is abundance of stock on hand and it now 
looks as if the expected shortage would not 
materialize. BLAKE, Scotr & LER. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 28.—White comb, 94@ 
10%sc; amber, 7'2@9%c. Extracted, white, 7@7\c; 
light amber, 64@6%c. Beeswax, 24@27c. 

There is very little extracted honey now ob- 
tainable, and of water-white the market is prac- 
tically bare. Comb is still in fair supply, with 
inquiry for the same of a light order. Market 
is firm for extracted and steady for comb. 


Kansas City, Jan. 25.—Fancy white comb, 
13c; No. 1, 12c: amber, llc; dark, 10c. Extracted 
white, 6c; amber, 5c; dark, 44sc. Beeswax, 25c. 

C. C. CLEMons & Co. 


BUFFALO, Jan. 27.—There is a little more ac- 
tivity on strictly fancy 1-lb. combs at 12c. The 
bulk of receipts of low grades sell at 10c. down 


to 7c., and in a few cases even less. A moder’ 


ate amount can be sold every day. Extracted, 


4@6c., according to quality. 
BATTERSON & Co. 
CLEVELAND, Jan. 2.—Fancy white, 13@14c; 
No. 1 white, 12@13c; A No. 1 amber, 10@11c; No. 
2 amber, 9@10c; buckwheat, 8c. Extracted, 
white, 7c; amber, 6c; buckwheat, 5c. 
A. B. WILLIAMS & Co. 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 9.— Fancy 1-lb. sections, 
12%@l14c; A No. 1, 12@12%c; No. 1, 11@12c; dark 
or amber, 8@1lc. Extracted, in barrels, kegs and 
pails, 6%@7'c; dark, 5@5%c. Beeswax, 25@27c. 

The condition of the market is favorable for 
shipments of honey, especially of best grades, 
which areinsmall supply. The sales are moder- 
ate, but we are expecting anincreast demand 
and good trade this spring. 

A. V. Bisnop & Co. 












4,000 Pounds 


is the guaranteed capacity «f this wagon. 
It is equipped with 
ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 
With stageer oval spokes, broad tires, ete 
Itnasangle steel hounds front and 
rear. It’s low down and easy to load. 
One man can load it; saves an extra 
hand in hauling corn fodder. etc. A 
pair of these whee!s will make a 
new wagon out of your old one. 
Send for free catalogue and prices. 


Elecric Wheel Co. Box 16, Quincy, II. 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Order Early 


There are indications that the demand for 
SUPPLIES will be very large this season, and 
everyone should order as early as possible. We 
have large facilities for manufacturing all 
kinds of 


Beé-Keepers’ Supplies, 


And will serve our customers as quickly 
as possible. 


Falcon'Sections are the Finest Made. 


1899 Catalog ready Feb. 1. Copy of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE-KEEPER (20 pages) free. Address 


The W. T. Falconer Mig. Go. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





4% iF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Garloals 01 Beé-Hives 


Sections, Shipping Cases, Comb 
Foundation, and EVERYTHING 
used in the bee-industry. 

*, We want the name and 
address of every bee-keeper in 
America. We supply dealers as 
well as consumers. We have 
Dry Kiln,Improved Machinery, 
40,000 feet of floor space, and all modern appli- 
ances. We make prompt shipment. Write for 
Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co. 


Hudson, St. Croix Co., Wis. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


IT WILL PAY YOU 


TO ATTEND THE 


Eclectic Shorthand 
seek CoM eG 6 sees 


Headquarters of the Cress Eclectic System. 
Lessons by mail a specialty. 
Send stamp for alphabet. 
94 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


39Aly Please: mention the Bee Journal. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually workt 
the quickest of any foundation made. 
Jj. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 

Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


SENT FREE 2X 


Our descriptive circular and price-list of 


Bee-Hives, Italian Bees 


Queens, Sections, Comb Foundation, Bee-Veils, 


Smokers, Honey-Knives, etc. SEND’ FOR ONE. 


Address, F. A. SNELL, 
1A13t Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Ills. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





























var Dadant’s Foundation. 7 


Why does it sell R&)) “We guarantee 
so well ? satisfaction. 


Because it has always given better satis- | What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
faction than any other. Purity, Firmness, No Sag- 

Because IN 22 WEARS there have qin - No Loss. 
PRA 'T WEED PROCESS 





not been any complaints, but thou- 
sands of compliments. SHEET ING. 








Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We sell 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies of all Kinds. 





Langstroth on the Honey - Bee — Revised. 


The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


at all times. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 

















For Apiarian Supplies, Address, 


LEAHY MEG, CO,), 2i53'u'stlomane, net, 
Eastern Bee=-Keepers! 


Do you expect to buy anything in the line of Apiarian Supplies the coming year? If so,jwe 
would be pleased to hear from you as to what you want, and mail you our Catalog. As we keep 


Several Carloads of Supplies 


in stock, we can ship promptly, and our location insures you low freight rates and quick transpor- 


ities OUR HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC, === 


are made in Wisconsin where lumber is cheap and the best can be obtained. We keep Dadant’s 
Weed Process Foundation in stock. 


oe se SPECIAL PRICES ON LARGE ORDERS. *« 


Our apiaries are located at our home, Glen Cove, L. I., from which we sell Bees and Queens 
during the season. We have several yards of pure-bred, w hite W yandotes, which we have bred for 
eggs, not fancy points. They are great winter layers. If you are interested in POULTRY, we would 
like to quote you price on eggs for hatching. We guarantee fertile eggs. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
to send in your Bees- 


26 cents Cash 
paid for Beeswax, 26 eens pain- 


CASH— upon its re- 
ceipt. Now, if you want the money PROMPTLY, send us your Beeswax. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO.., 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








This is a good time 





